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OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  TURKEY 


w 


OULD  you  like  me  to  introduce 
you  to  our  Sabbath  School 
workers  away  off,  near  the  land 
of  which  you  hear  and  read,*  and 
sing  that  stirring  song,  "Far,  far  away, 
on  Judea's  Plains"? 

Here  we  are,  the  Aintab  members  with 
a  few  of  their  friends.   We  are  "fixed  up" 


just  to  be  looked  at.  Who  are  we  all? 
Well,  it  would  fill  more  than  this  page  to 
tell  you  each  name,  but  I  will  introduce 
you  to  a  few  of  them.  The  one  who  is 
speaking  lo  you  [Elder  J.  W.  Booth] 
stands  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  in  the 
door.  The  central  figure  is  Sister  Reba 
Booth,   the   first   Latter-day   Saint   lady 
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missionary  to  Turkey.  Her  big,  white 
hat  is  a  contrast  to  the  head  gear  of  this 
country.  Near  her  left  is  Elder  Vance, 
with  a  Turkish  fess  (not  fez)  on  his  head. 
President  Herman  is  further  away  to  the 
left,  and  Elder  Holdaway  on  the  right. 
Just  to  the  right  of  the  latter  is  an  old 
sister  with  a  shawl  around  her  head.  She 
is  about  94  years  old.  Her  name  is  Ta- 
huhe  Uzunian,  literally  meaning  Queen 
Long-man-son.  The  two  central  ones  in 
the  back  row  are  Sunday  School  officers. 
One   is  a   son   of  the  a°:ed  sister.     The 


thirty  cents  per  day,  and  the  little  boys, 
eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  work  all  the 
week  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  cents. 
So  they  have  very  few  luxuries.  Some  of 
these  in  the  picture,  both  large  and  small, 
never  have  a  pair  of  stockings  on  their 
feet  even  in  midwinter,  unless  someone 
makes  a  present  to  them.  All  are  not  as 
poor  as  that,  but  few  have  anything  to 
spare. 

The  next  picture,  is  the  Haleb  or  Al- 
eppo Sunday  School.  The  two  men  in 
the  center  are   a  doctor  and  a   dentist. 


THE  ALEPPO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


other's  name  is  Zadik  Aposhian.  Both 
are  dyers  by  trade  and  also  are  now  en- 
gaged in  making  carpets,  such  as  you  see 
in  these  pictures.  Such  a  rug  would  cost 
forty  or  fifty  dollars.  I  have  seen  rugs  in 
this  country  worth  five  thousand  dollars  i 
so  rich  and  delicate  that  one  scarcely 
dares  to  tread  on  them,  though  they  are 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  man  just 
back  of  President  Herman  is  Nersis  Pil- 
avyian,  the  president  of  the  Aintab 
Branch.  Many  of  the  Saints  here  are 
very  poor.     The  men  earn  from  twenty  to 


The  others  mostly  earn  their  living  by 
weaving  and  making  rugs.  We  also  have 
a  branch  in  Zara  with  a  Sunday  School 
there.  When  the  people  come  into 
church  or  even  into  a  house  they  remove 
their  shoes  if  they  have  any  on,  but  in 
this  country  it  is  not  impolite  to  leave  the 
head  covered  m  the  house.  In  the 
churches  of  other  denominations  men  sit 
all  the  while,  even  during  prayer,  with 
their  heads  covered.  Many  also  lie  down 
to  sleep  with  the  fess  on.  Our  Saints  are 
very   anxious    to  learn  all  about  the  Gos- 
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pel.  They  Btudy  and  read  the  Bible  a 
great  deal  and  ask  many  questions.  They 
love  to  hear  about  Zion  and  to  look  at 
the  pictures  of  our  great  cities  and  build- 
ings   in   America.     Some   of   our  Saints 


have  gone  from  here  and  are  now  in 
Utah.  If  any  of  my  readers  know  them, 
kindly  show  them  these  pictures,  and 
they  can  tell  many  interesting  stories 
about  their  native  land.  J.  W.  B. 
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IN  OLD  OHIO 


A  LETTER  FROM  HOME. 

Hadley,  Mass..  October  31,  1830, 
Dear  Daniel: — 

Do  you  remember  that  it  is  just  a  year 
since  we  sat  around  the  fire-place  and 
talked  about  your  going  out  west?  It  did 
not  seem  possible  then  that  our  household 
could  be  broken  up,  and  when  you  went 
away  in  April  it  seemed  for  a  long  time 
as  though  you  had  only  gone  to  Spring- 
field and  would  be  back  in  a  day  or  two. 
But  now  we  begin  to  realize  that  we  must 
get  along  without  yoii  and  sometimes 
your  mother  fears  that  your  hopes  and 
your  plans  are  not  the  same  as  they  vrere 
when  you  left  us.  We  don't  want  to  com- 
plain, Daniel,  but  your  father  does  not 
seem  as  strong  as  he  did  a  year  ago,  and 
when  he  goes  to  the  mountain  for  wood 
and  has  only  the  younger  boys  to  help 
him  he  comes  back  so  tired  and  careworn 
that  it  is  days  before  he  recovers  his 
spirits.  Your  mother  says  very  little  but 
she,  too,  misses  her  oldest  boy,  and  then 
as  she  does  this  or  that  she  says,  "I  won- 
der how  Daniel  would  like  it." 

We  can't  help  feeling  that  you  have  in 
a  measure  forgotten  your  old  home  since 
in  the  six  months  since  you  left  we  have 
received  but  three  letters  from  you.  I 
know  that  the  distance  is  great  and  there 
is  often  trouble  in  getting  letters  forward- 
ed, and  the  postage  is  very  high,  but  don't 
you  think  you  could  write  once  a  month, 
and  tell  us  how  things  are  with  you?     In 


your  last  letter  you  talked  a  great  deal 
about  Mary  Ballantyne,  and  if  she  thinks 
as  much  of  you  as  you  do  of  her  I  think 
she  is  just  the  finest  girl  on  earth,  but  I 
wonder  whether  she  is  just  the  woman 
who  will  satisfy  your  higher  nature  and 
lead  you  to  the  better  things  of  which  you 
are  capable.  It  is  very  evident  that  in 
certain  spiritual  matters  she  is  sadly 
lacking,  possibly  that  is  due  to  her  early 
training,  and  sometimes  we  talk  about  the 
matter  and  feel  sorry  that  your  lot  has 
been  cast  just  where  it  is,  for  while  we 
don't  doubt  that  Mr.  Ballantyne  is  a  good 
man  and  that  his  family  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  make  you  happy,  and  we 
believe  that  you  are  getting  on  and  will 
soon  have  a  home  for  yourself,  yet  we  do 
feel  that  you  have  drifted  away  from  the 
faith  in  which  you  were  raised,  and  that 
your  religious  surroundings  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  Now  Daniel,  I  don't 
mean  to  scold  you  for  you  know  your  own 
business  far  better  than  we  do,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  would  come  home 
and  take  the  farm,  or  if  you  don't  care  to 
do  that  you  could  soon  get  a  place  as 
teacher  in  one  of  the  academies  near-by, 
we  would  all  be  so  much  happier  than  we 
are  at  present. 

There  seems  to  be  something  strange  in 
the  air  that  I  cannot  explain.  ( )nly  last 
Sunday  a  minister  came  from  Boston  to 
preach  in  our  meeting  house,  and  his 
doctrine   was  the    strangest    that   I  ever 
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listened  to  He  believes  that  all  men  will 
sometime  be  saved  and  that  the  only 
characteristic  of  our  Heavenly  Father  is 
mercy.  Justice  he  would  not  discuss, 
and  he  quite  laughed  at  the  old  catechism 
which  you  and  I  learned  ten  years  ago, 
especially  that  part  in  which  it  deals  with 
the  fore-knowledge  of  our  future  and  the 
predestination  of  men. 

He  is  not  the  only  strange  minister 
that  has  been  in  oiir  midst  this  summer. 
By  the  river  near  Deerfield  there  are 
some  people  who  are  preaching  that  the 
end  of  the  world  will  come  very  soon,  and 
they  are  making  all  sorts  of  preparations 
for  the  event.  You  would  scarcely  believe 
how  many  foolish  people  have  joined 
them,  among  others  Deacon  Miller  and 
his  family.  We  have  also  heard  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Campbellites  for  they 
have  had  two  or  three  preachers  traveling 
about  this  part  of  the  state,  though  I  am 
happy  to  say  they  have  had  but  little  suc- 
cess. J  can  easily  see  how,  with  your 
heart  full  of  Jove  for  all  mankind  and 
your  desire  to  follow  the  strict  law  of  the 
New  Testament,  you  have  been  attracted 
by  the  preaching  of  that  man  Hendricks, 
but  we  are  glad,  none  more  so  than  your 
father,  that  your  better  nature  conqiiered 
and  that  you  refused  to  be  led  away  by 
the  false  notions  that  have  evidently  de- 
ceived your  friend  John  Strong.  Your 
father  often  says  "Leave  Daniel  alone  and 
he'll  come  out  alright,  and  make  a  preach- 
er yet!"  Now  you  know  I  have  talked 
these  things  over  with  you  many  times 
and  I  don't  believe  that  you  can  ever 
preach  just  the  doctrines  that  you  were 
taught  when  a  child;  but  yet  I  have  faith 
and  my  constant  prayer  is  that  you  will 
never  break  away  from  the  truth. 

I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  hardness,  a 
lack  of  sympathy,  and  a  spirit  of  retribu- 
tion about  our  orthodox  creed  that  does 
not  attract  young  people,  and  if  I  am 
wrong  I  hope  the  Lord  will  forgive  me.  I 


do  believe  that  some  time  there  will  be  a 
change  for  the  better  and  that  the  Gospel 
of  love  will  be  preached  rather  than  the 
law  of  retribution;  but  in  the  faith  in 
which  I  was  born  I  shall  be  content  to  die, 
and  often  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  a  man 
to  fight  with  the  problems  that  meet  the 
young  men  of  today.  I  would  rather  be  a 
trusting  woman  with  implicit  confidence 
in  that  which  I  have  learned,  than  to  em- 
bark on  the  sea  of  speculations  not  know- 
ing where  winds  and  tide  may  drift  me. 
Speaking  of  religion  reminds  me  that 
we  have  heard  strange  stories  of  a  new 
sect  that  has  sprung  up  lately  in  New 
York  state,  and  while  I  cannot  find  on  the 
map  just  v  here  you  are,  I  believe  they 
must  be  somewhere  in  your  neighborhood. 
They  claim  to  receive  revelation  direct 
from  heaven,  and  they  have  a  gold- 
en Bible  which  they  are  said  to  have 
digged  out  of  the  earth.  The  last  issue 
of  the  Weekly  Eagle  mentions  some  of 
their  queer  doctrines.  Of  course  you  will 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  them  but 
if  you  should  find  any  of  their  preachers 
in  your  district  I  wish  you  would  listen  to 
their  sermons  and  tell  us  what  they  really 
believe,  for  according  to  reports  they  are 
the  queerest  of  all  queer  sects]  that  have 
ever  deceived  mankind.  Their  leader  is 
a  boy  named  Smith  who  is  reported  as 
not  especially  bright  and  yet  he  seems  to 
have  the  \  ower  of  winning  those  who  hear 
him  to  his  side.  The  Eagle  states  that  he 
was  employed  in  digging  gold  somewhere 
in  the  mountains  of  New  York  or  north- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  while  there  con- 
ceived the  idna  of  this  new  religion.  His 
family,  it  is  said,  are  from  just  over  the 
line  in  Vermont,  somewhere  near  Bellow's 
Falls,  and  it  is  claimed  that  he  and  his 
followers  perform  the  same  miracles  that 
were  done  by  the  Savior  and  His  disciples. 
It  seems  strange  in  this  age  when  already 
steam-boats  have  been  built  and  when 
there  are   almost  two  hundred  miles    of 
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railroad  in  operation  in  the  eastern  states, 
that  any  man  should  presume  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  world  to  preach  such  non- 
sense. 

Now,  Daniel,  don't  put  yourself  out  on 
my  account  but  if  you  have  a  chance  to 
hear  this  man  or  one  of  his  votaries  and 
can  see  a  miracle,  I  wish  you  would  write 
and  let  us  know  all  about  it.  But  whether 
you  see  him  or  not  don't  forget  to  write, 
for  you  know  we  are  all  eager  to  hear 
from  you,  and  if  we  do  you  wrong  in 
thinking  that  you  have  forgotten  us,  we 
hope  that  you  will  forgive  us  and  at  the 
same  time  give  no  cause  of  our  thinking 
so  of  you  in  the  future.  I  don't  care  so 
much  myself  but  your  mother  grieves 
and  worries  when  a  month  or  six  weeks 
or  two  months  go  by  without  a  word  from 
you.  I  am  sure  if  you  could  see  her  you 
would  make  every  effort  to  satisfy  her  de- 
sire, for  no  mother  has  a  pride  in  any- 
thing else  compared  with  the  pride  and 
the  love  which  she  has  for  her  older  son. 

The  trees  are  almost  bare,  and  while 
the  wood-pile  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  last 
year  when  you  were  here,  there  is  enough 
to  keep  us  through  the  winter.     There  is 


also  a  fair  amount  of  wheat  in  the  gran- 
ary, but  the  frost  caught  the  corn  before 
it  was  ready  to  gather,  and  the  crop  con- 
sists mostly  of  nubbins.  We  have  three 
more  calves  than  when  you  left  and  old 
Jess  has  a  bay  colt  in  which  your  father 
takes  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to  have 
regular  spelling  matches  at  the  school- 
house  through  the  winter,  and  there  are 
also  plans  for  a  college  to  be  built  at 
Amherst  so  that  our  young  men  will  not 
have  to  go  to  Williams 'or  to  Dartmouth. 
Now  I  don't  want  to  urge  you  to  come 
home,  but  with  a  good  college  at  Amherst 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  you  to  live  at 
home  and  get  just  the  education  that  you 
have  so  long  desired.  I  believe  now  that 
your  father  would  rather  have  you  here 
with  him  than  to  have  you  a  minister  and 
and  I  know  that  I  should;  but  then,  don't 
think  that  I  am  jealous  of  Mary  Ballan- 
tyne.  She  may  be  just  the  woman  that  is 
adapted  for  you.  We  all  wish  you  could 
come  home,  and  no  one  more  than,  if  you 
will  let  me  call  you  so,  your  loving 
sister, 

Hester. 
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WELL,  boys — you  boys  in  the  Sec- 
_  ond  Intermediate  Departments  of 
ggjap  your  Sunday  Schools — come  and 
sit  down  by  my  side  this  evening,  and  I 
will  tell  you  a  story.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
boy,  a  Mormon  boy,  who  is  climbing  his 
way,step  by  step,  to  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of 
my  Sunday  School  class,  and  if  anyone 
had  told  me  then  that  before  many  sea- 
sons had  rolled  around,  that  quiet,  bash- 
ful boy  would  be  standing  before  some  of 


the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  holding 
them  spell  bound  with  his  music,  I  would 
have  taken  it  with  an  exceedingly  large 
pinch  of  salt.  Look  at  the  boy  sitting 
over  there  in  the  corner  trembling  for 
fear  I  might  call  on  him  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion. Oh!  how  happy  I  felt  the  morning 
I  got  him  to  muster  up  enough  courage 
to  tell  me  of  a  little  event  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon  history.  Then  he  lapsed  into 
si  ence  again  and  didn't  open  his  lips  for 
three  long  weeks.     At    the    end    of    that 
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time  I  assigned  him  a  topic  to  treat  the 
following  Sunday.  He  surprised  me — by 
not  refusing.  The  school  marched  out 
while  I  remained  behind  to  attend  teach- 
ers' meeting.  When  I  came  out  I  found 
him  waiting  for  me.  "Brother,"  — 
he  began,  "won't  you  please  excuse  me, 
and  get  someone  else  to  take  my  subject? 
I  know  that  I  would  just  spoil  it." 

"And  what  if  you  should?"  I  asked; 
"you  wouldn't  be  the  first  person  that 
had  spoiled  a  subject.  Now,  look  here, 
you  have  got  to  make  a  start  sometime, 
and  why  not  begin  right  now?  You  can't 
do  worse  than  Grattan  did  when  he  stood 
up  for  the  first  time  to  make  a  speech." 

"What  did  Grattan  do?"  he  asked. 

"He  didn't  do  a  thing,"  I  answered: 
just  heaved  a  sigh  and  sat  down.  His 
companions  began  twitting  him.  Some 
said,  'Grattan,  that  was  eloquent;'  and 
others,  'Grattan,  that  was  sublime.'  Then 
Grattan  arose  and  said,  'Wait,  the  day 
will  come.' 

And  the  day  did  come  when  Grattan 
arose  above  all  who  twitted  him  that 
evening,  and  was  finally  known  as  Grat- 
tan, the  great  Irish  orator." 

He  grasped  my  hand.  "Thank  you," 
he  said,  "for  your  encouragement;  but  I 
shall  never  be  an  orator." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "If  you  can't  be  an 
orator,  you  can  at  least  be  a  man.  If  you 
can't  preach,  you  can  practice.'' 

"I  am  practicing  a  little,"  he  replied  7 
and  if  you  will  come  up  to  my  home  some 
evening  this  week,  I  will  play  you  a  few 
tunes  on  my  violin." 

"O!  you  play  the  violiu,  do  you?"  I 
said.  "Well  we  are  going  to  have  a  ward 
entertainment  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you 
then." 

"Yes,  I  will  play  at  the  entertainment, 
if  you  don't  ask  me  to  talk  next  Sunday." 

"No,"  I  said,  "If  you  make  a  good  talk 
next  Suaday,  I  will  have  you  put   on   the 


program  for  a  violin  solo,"  and  then  we 
parted. 

Friday  evening,  the  evening  of  the  en- 
tertainment, came.  A  violin  solo  was 
the  sixth  number  on  the  program;  it  was 
also  the  seventh.  That  violin  solo 
brought  forth  a  round  of  applause  that 
almost  shook  the  walls  of  the  old  meet- 
ing house  to  their  foundation. 

After  that  we  knew  where  to  go  for  a 
violin  solo.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
the  boy  a  few  days  after  the  entertain- 
ment and  learned  of  his  ambition.  "I 
believe,"  said  he,  "that  my  Heavenly 
Father  has  given  me  a  musical  talent  and 
I  am  not  going  to  bury  it  in  the  earth.  I 
am  going  to  try  and  improve  it,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  use  it  some  day  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  Giver.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  Lord  will  help  me  if  I  try 
to  help  myself." 

Let  me  tell  you  how  he1  did  help  him- 
self. He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
woidd  go  to  Europe  and  study  under 
some  great  master,  but  at  that  time  he  did 
not  have  five  dollars  toward  the  expense. 
He  was  too  proud  to  beg  and  "too  honest 
to  steal,"  so  this  is  what  he  did.  He 
went  to  the  office  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald  and  made  arrangements  to  de- 
liver the  paper  in  the  suburbs  each 
morning.  He  lived  nearly  four  miles 
from  town,  but  each  morning  found  him 
at  the  Herald  office  before  the  clock 
had  told  the  hour  of  six.  Day  by  day, 
summer  and  winter,  he  carried  the  pap- 
ers, and  every  dollar  thus  earned  was  put 
away  for  his  musical  training. 

At  last  he  had  gained  sufficient  means 
and  courage  to  enable  him  to  start  on  the 
journey.  0!  how  the  boy's  young  heart 
throbbed  when  he  stood  alone  in  one  of 
the  large  cities  of  Europe.  He  thought 
of  the  comfortable  little  home  he  had 
left  in  the  peaceful  valley  of  Utah,  of  the 
loved  ones  who  were  perhaps  at  that 
moment  praying  for  him,  and  gritting  his 
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teeth  to  keep  back  the  tears,  he  went  in 
quest  of  lodging. 

He  succeeded  in  obtaining  suitable 
quarters  and  a  few  days  later  he  found 
himself  enrolled  among  students  from 
different  parts  of  Europe.  When  they 
learned  that  he  was  a  Mormon, from  Utah, 
he  was  made  the  object  of  many  slights 
and  slurs.  But  he  treated  their  insults 
with  silent  contempt,  knowing  that  they 
were  born  of  ignorance.  He  comforted 
himself  with  the  promise  given  to  him  in 
his  blessing  on  leaving  home — that  he 
would  be  blessed  of  the  Lord  and  pros- 
pered in  his  work. 

He  became  an  apt  scholar  in  the  school 
of  economy,  and  not  a  single  penny  was 
spent  by  him  that  could  be  saved.  He 
pinched  himself  in  many  ways  in  order 
to  save  a  little  means  with  which  to  gain 
admission  to  some  of  the  grand  concerts 
that  were  given  from  time  to  time.  While 
the  rest  of  the  students  occupied  the  high 
seats  at  these  musical  festivals,  the  Mor- 
mon boy  was  thankful  for  a  seat  in  the 
"nigger  heaven"or  paradise, (as  the  cheap- 
est place  in  the  conoert  hall  was  called), 
where  he  feasted  on  the  music  of  the 
great  masters.  These  concerts  were 
Wells  of  Bacca  to  him,  and  when  he 
drank  from  them  he  returned  to  his  room 
with  a  determination  to  some  day  reach 
"Pike's  Peak"  in  music. 

The  days,  the  weeks  and  the  months 
flew  by,  and  each  found  him  nearer  the 
goal  of  his  ambition.  His  work  was  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention,  and  he  began 
to  realize  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  precious  promise  made  to  him  by 
one  of  the  Lord's  servants. 

One  morning  the  news  reached  his  ear 
that  a  grand  concert  was  to  be  given  in 
Brussels  in  honor  of  the  world  renowned 
musician  and  director,  Eugene  Ysaye. 
Oh,  how  happy  he  felt  he  would  be  were 
he  able  to  purchase  a  ticket  of  admission, 
for  by  this   time   his  means  were  almost 


exhausted.  Ysaye  himself  was  to  lead 
the  great  symphony  orchestra,  which  was 
to  be  composed  of  one  hundred  picked 
musicians,  and  each  item  on  the  program 
was  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

The  evening  of  the  concert  came  at 
last;  the  great  Masonic  Theatre  in  Brus- 
sels was  tilled  with  musicians  and  lovers 
of  the  divine  art.  Every  eye  was  riveted 
on  the  orchestra  and  every  bosom  swelled 
with  rapture  as  the  finely  tuned  instru- 
ments responded  to  the   magic  touch  of 


B.    MORRIS    YOUNG,    .TUN. 

the  masters.  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
musicians  sat  a  boy,  pale  and  nervous, 
and  almost  overcome  with  the  sense  of 
honor  which  had  thus  unexpectedly  been 
thrust  upon  him.  For  our  hero  had  not 
only  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  mus- 
ic, but  he  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the 
hundred  picked  musicians  who  were  to 
form  the  orchestra,  and  as  he  looked  over 
the  vast  audience  and  listened  to  its  enthu- 
siastic applause,    from  his    tender   heart 
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there  went  up  a  prayer  of  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  the  Father,  who  had 
brought  him  to  that  hour  and  had  given 
him  a  place  among  the  leading  musicians 
of  the  world.  There  he  sat  exalted  above 
those  who  had  mocked  him  because  of  his 
religion,  and  because  he  would  not  follow 
in  their  footsteps.  Surely  the  Lord 
had  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats 
and  had  exalted  the  humble  and  meek. 

Since  then  princes  and  princesses  have 
listened  enraptured  to  the  music  of  his 
violin  and  men  of  high  degree  have  been 


intoxicated  with  its  charms.  But  none  of 
these  things  move  him.  He  is  the  same 
humble,  modest  youth  that  he  was  when 
he  was  attending  Sunday  School,  proud 
to  be  numbered  among  the  Saints  of 
latter-days,  proud  of  his  parentage,  proud 
of  his  home  in  the  mountains,  to  which  he 
expects  ere  long  to  return,  and  when  he 
first  makes  music  with  his  violin  in  the 
Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  readers  w  ill  be  there  to 
hear.  The  name  of  my  young  friend  is 
B.  Morris  Young,  Jun.  M. 


NOW  FOR  AN  ARGUMENT. 


Dr.  Osler  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity has  declared  that  forty  is  the 
crisis  in  a  man's  life,  that  he  passes  be- 
yond the  great  possibilities  of  mental 
achievement  at  that  age.  At  first  his  re- 
marks were  taken  as  a  sort  of  jest,  but  he 
now  proposes  to  prove  his  assertion  by  an 
array  of  facts  he  is  setting  forth,  to  be  is- 
sued soon  in  pamphlet  form. 

But  Doctor  Osier  will  be  met  with  a 
great  array  of  facts  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  of  the 
present  age  that  young  men  have  forged 
to  the  front  in  science  and  invention  as 
well  as  in  commercial  achievements  in  a 
manner   unknown   in   former  ages.     We 


shall  now  get  some  interesting  biographi- 
cal data  respecting  the  early  achievements 
of  men  of  note,  and  we  shall  have  Long- 
fellow over  and  over  again  in  this  prosaic 
rhyme  that  exalts  the  possibilities  of  old 
age: 

Uato  learned  Greek  at  eighty:  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  Oedipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers 
When  each  had   numbered  more  than  fourscore 

years, 
And  Theophrastus.  at  fourscore  and  ten, 
Had  but  begun  his  characters  of  men; 
Chaucer,  at  Woodstock,  with  the  nightingales, 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales; 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Completed  'Faust'  when  eighty  years  were  past. 


QUIT- 


Gossiping. 

Fidgeting, 

Grumbling. 

Hairsplitting. 

Saying  that  fate  is  against  you. 

Finding  fault  with  the  weather. 


Anticipating  evils  in  the  future. 
Pretending,  and  be  your  real  self. 
Going  around  with  a  gloomy  face. 
Fault-tinding,  nagging  and  worrying. 
Taking  offense  where  none  is  intended. 
Dwelling  on  fancied  slights  and  wrongs. 


PLAYING    BALL. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

Edited  by  Donnette  Smith  Kesler  and  Rebecca  Morris 


FOURTH  SUNDAY,  MAY  28TH.   1905. 

1.  Song.    "Good  morning  to  you.''    (Hill),  p  3.) 

"  'Tis  love  brings  us  here."  Let  Chil- 
dren suggest  things  to  sing  good  rnorn- 
ning  to.  (Sunshine,  playmates,  teachers, 
etc.) 

2.  Hymn.     Choose 

3.  Prayer.      The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4    Songs.     "In  a  Hedge."    (E.  Smith,  p  56). 
5.   Morning  Talk. 

Show  a  picture  of  a  bird's  nest  with 
eggs  or  young  birds.  Talk  of  the  nest, 
of  what    it    is    made,    where    it   is  built. 


Compare  with  our  homes.  Who  builds 
our  homes  for  us?  (mason,  carpenter, 
etc.)  What  did  we  talk  about  last  Sun- 
day that  the  carpenter  makes?  How  da 
birds  get  over  streams'?  How  do  the 
parent  birds  care  for  their  young?  What 
do  our  parents  do  for  us?  What  do  birds 
do  for  us?  (sing  and  make  us  happy, 
catch  insects,  etc.) 

Show  a  picture  of  some  bees.  The 
homes  they  live  in,  natural  home  and  one 
made  by  man.  What  do  the  bees  do  for 
us?  What  should  we  do  for  them?  Where- 
do  the  bees  get  their  nectar?  Where  do 
they  store  their  honey?     How  do  bees  go- 
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from  place  to  place?  What  kind  of  a 
Doise  do  they  make? 

(Do  not  ask  too  many  questions.  If 
children  do  not  answer  readily  tell  these 
points  in  story  form). 

Song,  (Hubbard,  p.  94.)  Who  taught 
the  birds?  See  Juvenile  Instructor, 
May  1st,  page  278. 

6.  Stoiy. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's 
visit  to  King  Solomon.  How  the  bees 
helped  King  Solomon;  or  choose  one  if 
preferred. 

7.  Rest  Exercise 

"Here  is  the  Bee-hive,  etc.  Fingdr- 
book."  (See  rest  exercise  last  Sunday's 
paper) 

8.  Review  or  Retell. 

"Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea." 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing'  Song. 

Good-bye  and  march  out. 

FIRST  SUNDAY.  JUNE  4 

1.  Song'.     Selected. 

2.  Hymn. 

We  are  going  to  learn  a  new  song  this 
morning  and  we  will  all  help  our  very 
best,  for  it  is  a  song  about  some  of  the 
things  our  Heavenly  Father  does.  Who 
do  you  think  makes  the  night  and  the 
moon  and  stars  so  bright?     Yes 

God,  our  Father  made  the  night. 
Made  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright. 

(Will  you  all  say  1  hat  over?  Repeat  two 
or  three  lines.  Clouds  far  away.  The 
shining  sun  and  golden  day?)  He  also 
made 

All  the  clouds  far,  far  away, 
The  shining  sun  and  golden  day. 

Repeat  two  or  three  lines,  then  sing. 
(Music  in  Hill,  72). 

3.  The  Lord's  Pr&.yer. 

4.  Song 


Who  can  think  of  a  song  we  can  sing 
on  this  kind  of  a  day? 

Thoughts  for  the  teachers:  Courage. 
"The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no 
fear — for  that  were  stupid  and  irrational 
— but  he  whose  noble  soul  subdues  its 
fears,  and  bravely  dares  the  danger  na- 
ture shrinks  from." 

"The  greater  part  of  the  courage  that 
is  needed  in  this  world  is  not  of  the  heroic 
kind.  There  needs  the  common  courage 
to  be  honest,  the  courage  to  resist  temp- 
tation, the  courage  to  speak  the  truth, 
the  courage  to  be  what  we  really  are,  and 
not  to  pretend  to  be  what  we  are  not, 
the  courage  to  live  honestly  within  our 
own  means,  and  not  dishonestly  upon  the 
means  of  others."  (Make  an  effort  to 
get  a  picture  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.) 

5.  Let  us  all  get  our  feet  straight  in 
front  of  our  chairs  and  then  fold  our 
hands  so  we  can  all  hear  the  story, 

THE    STOEY    OF   DANIEL  IN  THE  LIONS'  DEN. 

There  was  once  a  rich  king  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  land,  so  much  that  he  could 
not  oversee  it  all  himself.  So  he  had 
some  princes  take  charge  of  the  land  and 
chose  Daniel  to  be  the  president  of  all. 
Daniel  was  such  a  brave  young  man  and 
always  so  happy  and  cheerful.  The  king 
liked  him  very  much.  But  the  princes 
did  not  like  Daniel;  they  were  selfish  and 
mean  themselves  and  thought  Daniel  was 
the  same.  But  he  was  not  selfish  and 
mean;  he  was  good  and  faithful  and  did 
the  things  that  were  pleasing  to  his 
Heavenly  Father.  These  wicked  men 
wondered  what  they  could  do  to  hurt 
Daniel.  At  last  they  thought  of  some- 
thing. And  they  went  to  the  king  and 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  they  could 
find  a  man  who  didmot  do  just  as  he  said. 
The  king  said  that  the  man  would  be  pun- 
ished. "Will  you  have  him  put  in  the 
lions'  den?"  said  the  wicked  men. 
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"Yes,"  said  the  king,  ''he  shall  be  put 
in  the  lions'  den." 

When  Daniel  heard  this  he  went  into 
his  own  room  and  knelt  down  and  prayed 
to  his  Father  in  Heaven.  Each  day  he 
did  this,  and  one  day  these  wicked  men 
saw  him  praying  and  they  went  and  told 
the  king  that  Daniel  disobeyed  him  all 
the  time.  The  king  could  hardly  believe 
such  a  thing.  The  men  said,  "Throw  him 
in  the  lions1  den,  throw  him  in  the  lions' 
den."  The  king  was  very  sorry  that  he 
had  promised  to  do  such  a  thing:  but  he 
sent  for  Daniel  and  told  him  he  would 
have  to  go  in  the  lions'  den;  and  he  said 
to  Daniel,  "Thy  God  whom  thou  servest 
continually,  He  will  save  thee."  He 
meant  that  if  Daniel's  God  was  the  true 
God  He  would  save  Daniel  from  the  hun- 
gry lions.  Then  they  took  him  to  the 
lions'  den  and  oh !  how  loudly  the  lions 
roared.  But  Daniel  was  not  afraid  for 
he  knew  that  his  Heavenly  Father  would 
not  let  the  hungry  lions  hurt  him.  And 
he  was  praying  all  the  time  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  heard  his  prayer,  too,  for 
when  the  wicked  men  put  him  into  the 
den  with  the  roaring  lions  those  lions 
j  11st  stopped  their  noise  and  went  up  to 
Daniel  and  licked  his  hands  and  his  feet 
and  looked  up  into  his  eyes  and  just 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  they  were  glad  he 
had  ccme  to  live  with  them  in  the 
den. 

He  stayed  right  with  them  all  night 
and  slept  well,  too.  But  the  king  who 
sent  him  there  did  not  sleep  well:  for  he 
was  fasting  and  praying  that  the  lions 
would  not  hurt  Daniel.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  king  went  to  the  lions'  den 
and  he  called,  "()  Daniel,  O  Daniel,  are 
you  there?"     "Yes,"  said  Daniel. 

And  then  the  king  knew  that  Daniel's 
Heavenly  Father  had  saved  him  and  that 
He  was  the  true  God.  And  he  had  them 
take  Daniel  out  of  the  den  and  he  sent  for 
the  wicked  men  who  had  done  so  much  to 


hurt  Daniel  and  they  were  punished  for 
what  they  did. 

The  king  told  all  his  people  of  the  won- 
derful thing  that  happened.  How  Daniel's 
God  had  saved  him  from  the  jaws  of  the 
hungry  lions  and  that  if  He  could  do 
that  He  was  the  true  and  living  God. 

Then  the  king  gave  much  land  to  Daniel 
where  he  lived  and  ruled  in  peace. 

Rest  exercise :  Select  one  or  two  from 
those  given.  Then  have  the  children  fold 
their  arms  and  be  perfectly  quiet  for  a 
short  time. 

THE    LEAK    IX    THE    DIKE. 

There  once  was  a  good  mother  who 
called  her  little  son  Peter  to  come  in  from 
his  play  and  get  ready  to  go  across 
the  dike  to  the  blind  man's  hut  to  take 
him  some  nice  warm  cakes.  Little  Peter 
hurriedly  got  ready  and  took  the  basket 
of  cakes  and  started  away. 

"Be  back  Peter,  my  son,  before  the  sun 
goes  down  if  you  can." 

"Yes,  mother,  I  will  try,  good-bye." 

He  trudged  along  whistling  a  happy 
tune.  He  was  happy,  too,  for  you  know 
boys  and  girls  are  always  happy  when 
they  do  things  cheerfully  for  others.  Lit- 
tle Peter  hurried  on  until  he  came  to  the 
dike;  then  he  stopped  for  a  short  time  to 
see  the  dike.  A  dike  is  like  a  strong  wall 
only  it  is  built  around  a  city  perhaps,  to 
keep  the  water  of  the  ocean  from  wash- 
ing over  the  city.  And  the  place  where 
Peter  lived  was  near  the  ocean,  and  a 
large  dike  had  to  be  built  so  it  could  keep 
the  big  waves  from  coming  in  the  city. 
As  Peter  stood  looking  at  this  dike  he 
thought  how  awful  it  would  be  if  the 
water  should  rush  in  on  the  city,  and  he 
wondered  what  the  people  would  do. 
Then  he  went  along  and  at  last  arrived  at 
the  little  house  of  the  blind  man. 

How  glad  the  blind  man  was  to  hear 
the  little  boy's  voice,  and  to  know  that  he 
had  thought  enough  of  him  to  cross  the 
dike  so  late  in  the  day.     It  always  makes 
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blind  men  happy  to  have  children  visit 
them. 

The  sun  had  set  and  the  wind  had  com- 
menced to  blow,  but  Peter  had  not  re- 
turned home.  His  mother  watched  for 
him  and  waited  and  still  he  did  not  come. 
"He  has  stayed  at  the  blind  man's,"  said 
the  good  mother;  "he  was  unable  to  come 
back  before  the  sun  had  set." 

But  Peter  did  not  stay  all  night.  He  left 
the  blind  man's  house  before  the  sun  had 
gone  down.  And  as  he  walked  along  he 
stopped  here  and  there  to  gather  pretty 
flowers  for  his  mother.  As  he  stooped 
low  to  pick  a  buttercup  he  heard  a  trick- 
ling sound.  He  looked  up  quickly  to  see 
what  it  could  be,  and  there  above  him 
was  a  small  stream  of  water  leaking 
through  the  dike.  O!  how  it  frightened 
him,  for  he  knew  what  an  awful  thing  it 
would  be  if  the  hole  should  grow  larger 
and  larger  and  the  water  come  rushing 
through  and  flood  the  city.  O!  what  was 
he  to  do? 

In  an  instant  he  was  up  on  the  dike 
and  had  put  his  small  hand  over  the 
leak.  He  called  and  called  for  help,  but 
no  one  came.  The  leak  grew  larger  until 
he  had  to  put  in  his  arm.  He  called  again 
but  no  one  came.  He  thought  of  his 
mother   and    father,    the    little    brother 


and  sister;  he  thought  of  all  the- 
people  in  the  city  and  wondered  if  some- 
one would  not  come  to  help  him.  All 
night,  that  brave  little  boy  held  his  arm 
tightly  in  the  hole,  and  not  until  day- 
break the  next  day  did  anyone  pass  over 
the  dike  where  they  could  hear  Peter's 
faint  voice  call  for  help.  The  men  hurried 
to  the  place  where  the  water  was  leaking 
through  and  fixed  it.  Little  Peter  was 
taken  home  and  when  the  good  mother 
saw  them  bringing  her  boy  home  she 
said: 

"Oh,  is  he  dead?" 

"No  he  is  not  dead.  God  saved  his  life 
because  he  saved  ours." 

And  when  all  the  people  heard  what 
the  brave  little  Peter  had  done,  they  all 
bent  their  heads  and  prayed  for  the  little 
hero  who  had  risked  his  life  to  save  all 
the  city  from  the  great  ocean  waters. 

(Adapted.) 

Children's  period. 

******** 

Good-bye  song. 

March  out  to  the  music  of  the  follow- 
ing song: 

One  by  one,  one  by  one, 

One  by  one  here  we  go, 
With  a  merry  heart  and  a  happy  song, 

We  will  inarch  in  a  single  row. 


HERE  WE  GO. 
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ORIGINAL  POEMS. 


THE  DAWN  OF  FAITH. 

I  sat  alone, 
And  sobbed  aloud  in  grief, 
"Is  no  one  true?" 
Into  my  soul  a  still,  small  voice  replied, 
"Yes!     One  there  is  who's  true.' 

Imagination  this; 
There's  no  one  near. 
My  pent-up  sorrow  once  again 

Holds  sway; 
But  hark!  once  more  that  voice 

I  hear — 
"Look  heavenward,  for  there 

Lives  One  who's  true; 

"His  name  is  God; 
He  hears  and  answers  prayers: 
He  never  fails. 
In  Him  you'll  find  that 
Perfect  love' 
Your  heart  so  craves. 
Look  up!     For  God  alone 
Is  ever  true." 

I  raised  my  head, 
Convinced  that  far  from  sin 
And  strife, 
Lives  One  who  gave  to  me  this  life 

I  now  hold  dear. 
To  Him  I'll  take  all  grief  and  pain, 
He'll  hear,  and  I  shall  comfort  gain, 
For  He  alone,  of  all  there  be, 
Is  ever  true! 


Thus  I  learned  that  wondrous  story. 
That  brought  me  sweet  release — 

Look  upward  ever  to  your  Savior; 
Faith  in  God  brings  perfect  peace, 

Grace  Ingles  Frost. 


GOD  IS  GUIDING. 

Be  thou  patient,  God  is  guiding; 

Trust  in  Him,  and  go  thy  way. 
What  though  many  are  deriding? 

They  must  own  their  fault  some  day. 
Up  above  the  sun  is  shining, 

Look  to  Heaven  for  heavenly  peace: 
He  will  guide  thee,  cease  repining! 

rI  ruth  must  triumph — error  cease. 

Be  thou  patient,  God  is  guiding! 

Persecution  only  tends. 
For  a  time  the  sunlight  hiding, 

To  prove  who  are  devoted  friends. 
What  though  millions  now  deride  thee. 

Look  for  strength  to  (Jod  on  high; 
For  though  evil  oft  betide  thee, 

God  is  guiding— dawn  is  nigh. 

Be  thou  patient,  God  is  guiding! 

He  will  steer  thee  safe  to  shore, 
If  thou,  in  His  love  confiding, 

Trust  in  Him  and  doubt  no  more 
He  will  save  thee,  and  will  cherish, 

He  will  prove  His  boundless  love, 
For  His  Church  can  never  perish. 

(iod  is  guiding— look  above. 

Annie  Matin. 
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Alpine 
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Bear  Lake 

Beaver 

Benson 

Big  Horn 

Bingham 
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Box  Elder 

Cache 

Cassia 

Davis 

Emery 

Kn-lgn 

Fremont 

Granite 

Hyrum 

Jordan 

Juab 

Juarez 

Kanab 

Liberty 

Malad 

Maricopa 
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Morgan 

Neoo 

North  Sanpete 

Oneida 
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Parowan 
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Snowflake 
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Star  Valley 

Summit 
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Teton 

Tooele 
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Union 
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Wi  Ham  H.  Steed 
Joseph  J.  Jackson 
Nathan  Barlow 
John  A    Sutton,  Jr. 
Win  Fotheringham 
John  M.  Anderson 
Samuel  B   Wtlcock 
Chan*  s  S.  Crabtree 
MatlHas  J.  Benson 
John  D.  Peters 
John  E.  Carlisle 
S.  P.  Worthing  on 
Amasa  L.  Clark 
Levi  N    Harmon 
George  "ri.  Wal'ace 
Er  e.-t  Hramwell 
Geo.  M.  cannon 
Chas.  K.  Kalley 
Jos.  J.  Williams 
C.  II.  Graee 
Jesse  N.  Smith,  Jr. 
Timothy  C.  Uoyt 
Hugb  B.  Fo'som 
Owen  T.  Davis 
Geo.  W.  Lewis 
John  Reeve 
James  H  Taggart 
Samuel  Brock  bank 
John  L.  Bench,  Jr. 
Wm.  Kirkup 
Alma  Barney 
Jos.  H.  Armstrong 
lames  N.  Lambert 
Lysander  C.  Pond 
onailes  B.  Fe;t 
H.  M,  Taylor 
Ira  B.  Whitney 
J.  M.  Lauiitzen 
James  M.  Flake 
Newton  E.  Noyes 
Geo.  E.  Miles 
J.  W.  Brown 
Joseph  H.  Lines 
Wllford  A.  Hyde 
Wm.  L.  Hansen 
B   S.  Young 
Jas.  F.  Grlgg§ 
William  Spry 
J.  P.  Rudy 
J.  M.  Grant  Geddes 
Lars  E.  Eggertsen 
Jos.  H.  Lambert 
Eds-ar  N   Jeffrey 
Thomas  B.  Evans 
George  A.  Peart 


Cardston,  Canada 
American  Fork,  Ut. 
Chesterfield,  Idaho 
Paris,  Idaho 
Beaver,  Utah 
Lewlston,  Utah 
Cowli  y.  Wyo. 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Brvan    Idaho 
Brlgham  City,  Utah 
Logan,  Utah 
Oakley,  Idaho 
Farmington,  Utah 
Price,  Lltah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
St   Anthony,  Mnho 
Fo>e.=t  Hale.  Utah 
Wellsville.  Utah 
Sandy,  Utah 
Nephl,  Utah 
Colonla  Dublan,  Mex 
Kanab.  Utah 
r^alt  Lake  city.  Utah 
Samaria.  Idaho 
Mesa,  Arizona 
Hinckley,  Utah 
Morgan,  Utah 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah 
Fairvlew,  Utah 
Franklin,  Idaho 
Pangultch,  Utah 
Cedar  City,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
M  uncos,  Colorado 
Sanford,  Colorado 
Richfield,  Utah 
Snowflake.  Arizona 
Ephraim,  Utah 
St.  George,  Utah 
St.  Johns,  Arizona 
Pima.  Arizona 
Grover,  Wyoming 
Coalville,  Utah 
Raymond,  Altn,  Cana 
Alta,  Uintah  Co. .Wyo 
Grantsville,  Utah 
Vernal,  Utah 
La  Grande,  Ore 
Sprlngville,  Utah 
Heber  City,  Utah 
Loa,  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 
Randolph,  Utah 
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17 

3204 

14 

957 

23 

2729 

lu 

926 

y 

2274 

6 

969 

is 

2705 

15 

1560 

25 

3054 

11 

2927 

17 

915 

19 

3119 

16 

3121 

7 

2229 

26 

3467 

19 

3949 

12 

847 

15 

2673 

7 

1884 

in 

1543 

6 

700 

8 

2224 

13 

1249 

4 

498 

11 

1630 

8 

939 

15 

3407 

14 

3054 

22 

2411 

11 

1551 

8 

1349 

12 

2167 

15 

1593 

11 

3581 

8 

386 

6 

846 

19 

3010 

7 

550 

10 

1496 

29 

2504 

9 

571 

15 

1723 

10 

1084 

20 

1957 

5 

1192 

13 

759 

12 

1189 

9 

1531 

13 

938 

23 

4066 

12 

1712 

11 

676 

31 

6097 

13 

1410 

931 

497 

211 

2308 

800 

386 

815 

594 

247 

3201 

1079 

430 

835 

432 

138 

1744 

432 

266 

873 

289 

148 

Wjl 

827 

391 

1398 

675 

288 

2734 

1155 

573 

2388 

553 

345 

802 

687 

267 

2937 

948 

428 

2451 

765 

377 

1852 

364 

237 

2906 

1167 

476 

3270 

961 

462 

964 

589 

263 

2290 

698 

296 

1280 

343 

1*7 

1175 

478 

256 

619 

2.13 

96 

1695 

413 

249 

866 

573 

208 

490 

192 

85 

1348 

541 

252 

636 

387 

182 

2810 

760 

419 

2244 

654 

270 

2022 

1029 

446 

1271 

504 

179 

1224 

372 

149 

1776 

616 

300 

1266 

607 

238 

2579 

571 

348 

518 

327 

157 

651 

272 

107 

2457 

912 

343 

531 

329 

124 

1493 

477 

230 

2226 

126U 

242 

545 

419 

167 

1372 

725 

299 

HUT 

456 

219 

13*6 

838 

348 

812 

231 

126 

i  is 

406 

127 

1083 

571 

202 

1342 

43  b 

179 

829 

619 

195 

3569 

1107 

477 

1285 

582 

263 

597 

479 

173 

5172 

1535 

755 

1187 

601 

232 

70 
65 
60 
60 
6u 
61 
46 
52 
56 
70 


69 
55 
79- 
51 

70 

68 
64 
67 
70 
82 
7ft 
57 
57 
611 
70 

62 
51 
54 
61 
69 
59 
71 
46 
60 
58 
56 
61 
57 
57 
60 
57 
60 
6s 
72 
6; 

51 
63 
70 
51 
52 


Totals  of  Stakes, 


1116212 


89031 


Missions. 


Australia 

James  Duckworth 

Sydney,  Australia 

6 

304 

38 

66 

California 

Jos.  E.  Robinson 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  • 

347 

54 

79 

Central  States 

A.  Wootion.Jr 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18 

661 

140 

66 

Colorado 

Jos.  A.  McRae 

Denver,  Colorado 

5 

197 

46 

67 

Eastern  States 

John  G  McQuarrle 

131  W  12-rdSt.N.Y.Clty 

9 

413 

56 

89 

Great  Britain 

Heber  J.  (,rant 

Liverpool,  England 

62 

601 

319 

81 

Hawaii 

Edwin  C.  Dibble 

Box  410  Honolulu. 

63 

2561 

326 

74 

Japan 

Horace  S.  Ensign 

Yotsuya,  Tokyo. 

2 

73 

t; 

ino 

Netherlands 

.  w  illard  T.Cannon 

Rotterdam,  Holland 

12 

566 

97 

94 

Northern  States 

G.  E.  Ellsworth 

Chicago,  Illinois 

15 

377 

60 

62 

N.  W.  States 

Nephl  Pratt 

Portland   Or. 

6 

269 

73 

63 

New  Zealand 

Chas.  B.  nartlett 

Box  72  Auckland,  N.Z. 

32 

1314 

116 

82 

Samoa 

Thomas  S.  Court 

Apia,  Upolu,  Samoa 

11 

424 

54 

85 

Scandinavia 

C.  D.  Fields' ed 

Copenhagen,  Den. 

36 

156S 

268 

Southern  States 

Ben  E    Rich 

Chattanooga,  lenn. 

25 

858 

138 

70 

Switzerland  and 

Germany 

Hugh  J.  Cannon 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

35 

1666 

188 

90 

Totals  of  Missions 

344 

12229 

1979 

78; 

Totals  of  Stakes 

741 

106212         89031 

34370 

15240 

82* 

Grand  Totals 

1085 

106212 

89031 

46599 

17219 

70* 

Joseph  F.  Smith.  George  Reynolds,  Joseph  M.  Tanner   General  Superintendence. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31. 

Organized  Stakes  of  Zion. 
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1956 

3825 
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1001 

1978 
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52 
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2014 

61 
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117 
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2080 
3809 
3100 
1810 
3745 
2974 
2362 
3942 
4303 
2254 
2724 
1702 
2172 

941 
2217 
1483 
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21  8 

972 
3684 
2533 
2881 
1572 
1723 
2407 
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3333 
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95" 
3223 
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2131 
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1968 
15H2 
2061 
1565 

823 
15' 10 
1875 
11  S3 
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913 
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707 
224 
419 
223 
597 
290 
537 
319 
510 
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601 
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236 
463 
135 
236 
172 
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213 
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184 
541 
509 
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294 
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98 
sis 
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103 
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174 

508 
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276 
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698 

501 

250 

153 

298 

437 

241 

206 

569 

511 

456 

338 

696 

633 

430 

591 

399 

309 

720 

610 

676 

522 

370 

433 

855 

651 

646 

692 

474 

402 

600 

4s5 

379 

387 

473 

366 

152 

142 

453 

374 

335 

234 

131 

93 

415 

341 

165 

106 

657 

748 

465 

559 

5S5 

536 

230 

3C0 

371 

275 

419 

418 

399 

320 

514 

687 

145 

191 

226 

162 

709 

628 

214 

137 

362 

513 

572 

449 

238 

137 

478 
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252 

217 

439 

375 

•jss 
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260 
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369 

2SI 

217 
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113 
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306 
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197 
341 
167 
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307 
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574  31 
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186  00 
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823  99 

708  70 
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420  IS 

37s  25 

467 

9(7  73 

648  11 

742 

752  76 

609  90 

887 

505  99 

436  20 
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402  65 

342  27 

5118 

6HS  85 

543  96 
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4S7  45 

361  20 

527 

711  45 

;,-.,  11,; 

206 

11'  55 

75  30 

3s() 

734  00 

436  56 

282 

192  65 

14.1  in 

160 

83  79 

65  72 

462 

610  89 

333  42 

167 

188  68 

137  10 

781 

480  73 

349  26 

357 

521  37 

480  16 

607 

365  12 

246  21 

268 

114  20 

95  55 

435 

247  05 

207  5:; 

332 

1078  49 

876  55 

239 

298  05 

235  45 

648 

1209  37 

772  66 

235 

119  20 

83  55 

175 

91  75 

57  07 

713 

353  55 

303  90 

168 

220  20 

128  60 

196 

384  81 

318  SO 

553 

235  32 

210  47 

197 

127  68 

101  05 

284 

243  03 

199  28 

383 

135  20 

124  85 

292 

291  91 

201  38 

364 

256  40 

204  20 

195 

142  10 

120  85 

221 

278  75 

231  26 

318 

162  60 

147  40 

225 

215  n.i 

200  52 

S39 

1058  15 

886  46 

279 

362  44 

276  86 

185 

59  90 

49  S3 

1243 

1S63  34 

1586  07 

315 

316  7n 

457  s7 

4,  !,<■ 

ifl  43 
24  65 
108  09 

27  s7 
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OUR  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

(continued  from  page  276.) 

Recitation — The  Teacher's  Dream,  by 
Elder  John  B.  Maiben. 

Organ  Solo — Pilgrim's  Song  of  Hope, 
by  Elder  J.  J.  McClellan. 

THE  SPIRIT  IN    SUNDAY    SCHOOL  WORK. 

BY  ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT    J.  M.  TAN- 
NER. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  to  see  so 
many  present  to-night.  Brother  Talmage 
has  been  asking  you  to  consider  the 
marked  and  important  difference  between 
religion  and  theology.  The  subject  as- 
signed to  me  is  akin  to  that  upon  which 
he  has  been  discoursing;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  making  this  subject  promi- 


nent is  the  fear  that  in  the  highly  organ- 
ized condition  of  our  Sabbath  Schools  at 
the  present  time,  our  workers  may  mis- 
understand our  purposes.  We  are  now 
on  the  third  year  of  the  Outlines,  which 
call  for  study,  for  technical  consideration, 
and  which  require  preparation  at  the 
hands  of  both  teachers  and  students;  and 
we  may  become  very  proficient  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  yet  it 
is  possible  that  some  may  lose  some  of 
the  purposes  or  results  of  the  scriptur- 
al teaching  in  our  Sabbath  School  by 
losing  sight  of  the  spirit  of  its  cultivation. 
Then  again,  we  have  our  prayer  meetings 
at  nine  forty- five  o'clock,  and  these  are 
intended  to  create  a  spirit  of  devotion 
and  worship  in  the  hearts  of  the  teachers 
before  they  begin  the  lessons  of  the 
morning.  And  yet  these  prayer  meetings 
and  these  Outlines  may  not  result  in  the 
spiritual  growth  of  our  children  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them.  And  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  How  shall  we  use 
them  so  as  to  promote  the  spiritual  life 
that  our  children  need,  and  plant  in  their 
hearts  the  love  of  God? 

Thsre  is  danger  even  in  the  Outline 
studies.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
general  tendency  of  modern  teaching  is 
towards  skepticism,  even  in  the  very  sub- 
jects that  are  taught  in  the  class  rooms. 
And  why?  Because  the  attitude  that  the 
student  takes  is  a  critical  one.  The  proc- 
ess is  analytical — he  is  dissecting  the 
subject  to  find  out  its  weak  points,  to 
bring  up  questions  that  may  be  discussed 
and  give  opportunity  for  controversy; 
and  that  method  of   treating  secular  sub- 
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iects  in  the  great  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  world  gives  rise  to  skepticism ,  and 
I  dare  venture  the  statement  that  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  our  young  people  in  the 
land  come  from  these  institutions  free 
from  disbelief  in  divine  things. 

Now,  very  much  depends  in  our  theo- 
logical studies  upon  the  attitude  that  we 
take  toward  them.  Anything  that  colors 
of  controversy  in  our  classes  in  the  Sab- 
bath School,  anything  that  tends  to  ar- 
gument has  in  it  a  tendency  to  destroy 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  class,  so  we  must 
be  careful  about  the  attitude  that  we  take 
toward  the  subjects  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing. What  attitude  should  we  assume?  It 
should  be  one  of  admiration.  We  should 
see  beauty  and  love  and  goodness  in  the 
things  that  we  teach,  and  we  should  mag- 
nify these  divine  qualities  before  our  stu- 
dents. You  will  pardon  me  if  I  call  your 
attention  to  that  great  teacher,  who  was 
so  greatly  loved  by  the  students  of  this 
people,  Brother  Karl  G.  Maeser.  His 
attitude  in  the  school  room  was  always 
•one  of  admiration;  even  when  he  was 
teaching  secular  subjects  he  aimed  to 
reach  the  feeling  of  the  students.  You 
know  it  was  a  favorite  expression  of  his, 
that  no  man  could  teach  successfully,  not 
even  arithmetic,  without  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Those  who  have  studied  any  sub- 
ject under  him  will  testify  that  he  pos- 
sessed that  peculiar  quality  of  a  teacher, 
that  he  alwavs  reached  the  feeling  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject.  There  were  pleasing 
sensations  brought  to  the  feelings  of  the 
students  in  whatever  he  taught.  And 
whenever  he  taught  history,  it  was  always 
a  pleasure,  because  he  showed  in  the 
great  characters  of  h'story  the  purposes 
of  Heaven  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  and  the  fulfilling  of  God's  purposes. 
He  always  made  his  students  "feel  good," 
and  if  we  cultivate  the  feelings,  we  are 
cultivating  the  hearts — we  are  cultivating 
the  spirituality  of  man,  and   for  that  rea- 


son the  spirit  of  admiration  should  always 
be  cultivated  by  the  teacher  before  his 
class.  Indeed  that  is  very  important  as 
an  educational  principle,  because  the 
teacher  who  is  to  be  successful  in  the 
school  room,  must  first  create  feelings  of 
admiration  in  the  minds  of  the  students  to- 
ward all  the  subjects  that  are  to  be  taught; 
and  I  have  known  young  people  to  miss 
it  very  seriously  in  life  because  their  at- 
titude in  the  outset  of  their  school  ca- 
reer was  a  false  one;  it  was  a  critical  at- 
titude; it  was  that  analytical  attitude 
that  is  taken  by  scholars  of  the  world, 
and  results  in  the  destruction  of  faith. 

It  may  seem  anomalous  to  you  to  state 
tonight  that  the  ministers  of  the  world 
have  less  religion,  less  spirituality  than 
the  very  congregations  that  they  speak 
to.  Why?  Because  these  ministers  go 
into  schools  of  training.  They  commence 
by  analyzing  the  scriptures.  They  crit- 
icize the  scriptures.  We  have  an  edu- 
cated ministry  that  has  gone  over  to 
those  who  call  themselves  "the  higher 
critics;"  and  the  ministers  of  the  world, 
while  they  may  be  theologians  in  their 
sense  of  the  term,  are  not  religionists. 
They  have  a  very  little  of  religion.  Now 
can  you  imagine  the  results  of  religious 
teaching  done  by  men  who  have  evident- 
ly far  less  religion,  far  less  spirituality, 
far  less  love  of  God  and  devotion  to  Him 
and  His  cause  in  their  hearts  than  the 
people  whom  they  are  addressing — than 
their  congregations? 

If  you  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  study 
the  decline  of  religion  among  the  people 
of  the  world,  you  would  find  that  it  al- 
ways went  hand  in  hand  with  education, 
and  the  consequent  critical  attitude  of 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  age.  We 
must  not  take  this  wrong  attitude.  No, 
we  want  to  cultivate  the  heart.  We  want 
our  young  people  to  love  the  truth;  we 
want  them  to  feel  that  they  are  in  the 
presence    of   their    heavenly    Father    by 
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day  and  by  night.  There  is  an  old  Ger- 
man adage  that  says,  "When  two  men 
say  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  the  same 
thing."  If  you  have  heard  some  of  the 
recent  discussions  about  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  and  Zoroaster  and  Braoiah,  you 
have  noticed  that  they  have  produced 
sayings  that  are  almost  equal  with  the 
sayings  of  our  Master;  and  yet  those 
things  were  said  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  years  before  Jesus  is  reported  to  have 
said  them.  But  the  value  of  what  our 
Master  said  does  not  depend  upon  its 
beauty,  upon  its  poetic  form,  upon  its 
force,  but  upon  the  authority  that  stands 
behind  it — the  authority  of  truth,  the 
authority  of  the  purity  and  righteousness 
of  His  life. 

And  so,  when  our  teachers  enter  the 
school  room  they  are  authorities;  and  re- 
ligion, if  it  is  ever  to  become  sucjessful 
and  reach  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men,  must  be  a  religion  of  authority.  Not 
only  that  men  hold  the  priesthood,  not 
alone  that  they  have  been  called  of  God, 
but  behind  them  is  an  authority  of  right- 
eousness, of  truth,  of  integrity;  and  so 
our  teachers  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  shoidd  cultivate  that  spiritual  life 
that  comes  from  the  highest  degree  of 
integrity.  There  are  places  in  the  scrip- 
ture that  afford  us  warning,  that  show  us 
the  results  of  sin  and  error;  but  in  our 
study  the  great  value  of  the  scriptures 
will  be  found  in  the  admiration  that  they 
create  in  the  hearts  of  our  children  for 
the  noble  characters  that  lived  in  ancient 
days. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  another  thing,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  the  attitude  that  our 
young  people  should  take  and  the  feelings 
that  should  be  cultivated  within  them  re- 
specting the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  this 
dispensation — the  feeling  of  admiration. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
to  the  faith  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
boy  what  his  attitude  is  toward  his  bish- 


op, toward  the  president  of  his  stake,  his 
attitude  toward  the  President  of  the 
Church,  and  those  other  leading  charac- 
ters whose  lives  are  familiar  to  our  young 
people.  If  our  youth  are  taught  to  ad- 
mire them,  to  love  them,  to  have  confi- 
dence in  them,  their  religious  life  will  be 
sweeter  and  purer  and  their  spiritual  life 
will  be  all  the  better  as  a  consequence. 

So  I  implore  you,  fathers  and  mothers, 
let  not  the  spirit  of  criticism  enter  your 
homes.  Never  permit  yourselves  to  criti- 
cise your  brethren  in  the  presence  of 
yotir  children.  You  can  tell  a  child  that 
comes  into  the  school- room  if  he  ccmes 
with  a  critical  attitude,  especially  if  he 
has  a  critical  attitude  to  the  teacher.  Chil- 
dren with  this  spirit  show  it.  They  never 
make  great  progress  in  study.  Children 
have  a  right  to  confidence  and  they  should 
have  encouraged  within  them  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  because  love  cannot 
exist  without  confidence.  You  may  criti- 
cise, you  may  think  you  have  detected 
some  weakness,  you  may  find  fault,  but, 
when  you  do  so,  you  destroy  confidence 
and  you  can  never  have  love  where  there 
is  no  confidence.  There  must  be  perfect 
confidence,  of  the  teacher  in  the  child  as 
well  as  of  the  pupil  in  the  teacher  and  in 
the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Now  I 
hope  that  you  .will  not  think  that  these 
Outlines  are  to  afford  you  opportunities 
for  excellent  discussion,  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  that  you  can  get  up  some  good 
arguments  to  present  knotty  questions 
that  are  difficult  to  solve,  because  such 
discussions  not  only  waste  time,  but  they 
do  that  which  is  infinitely  worse,  they 
create  a  critical  attitude  in  the  mind  of 
the  child;  and  when  that  feeliDg  of  criti- 
cism is  encouraged  in  the  child,  it  is  diffi- 
cult in  after  life  to  overcome  it.  We  can 
hear  criticisms  in  our  older  years  and 
throw  them  aside  very  much  easier  than 
we  can  throw  the  criticisms  aside  that  we 
heard  in  our  youth ;  and  so  I  say  that  it 
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is  one  of  the  sacred  rights  of  childhood  to 
enjoy  confidence,  to  enjoy  love;  and  we 
should  refrain  scrupulously  from  ever 
doiug  or  saying  anything  that  will  destroy 
the  confidence  of  our  youth  in  humanity, 
in  their  brethren  and  sisters,  in  the  pre- 
siding authority.  They  will  find  in  later 
years  enough  to  criticise.  I  remember 
once  in  the  law  school  lister  ing  to  one 
of  the  great  lawyers  of  this  country.  He 
said  that  often  the  boy  in  the  school-room 
who  was  the  most  competent  in  discussing 
subjects  of  law  made  the  poorest  lawyer 
in  after  life;  because  he  who  is  to  be  the 
great  lawyer  is  the  lawyer  that  sees  in  the 
law  equity  and  justice;  it  is  the  lawyer 
whose  feelings  are  strengthened  and  deep- 
ened by  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  And 
so  in  our  schools  let  us  educate  the  feel- 
ings cf  our  children.  And  I  want  to  say 
this:  here  are  two  teachers  coming  before 
the  class;  one  teacher  will  send  his  stu- 
dents away  with  a  considerable  fund  of  in- 
formation; the  other  teacher  may  not  give 
so  much  information,  will  not  have  im- 
parted so  many  facts,  but  will  send  the 
children  away  feeling  good.  "What  did 
he  tell  you?"  "Well  I  do  not  know  partic- 
ularly, only  I  know  that  it  made  me  feel 
nice,  it  made  me  feel  happy."  Now  then 
with  what  feelings  do  you  send  your  chil- 
dren out  of  the  Sabbath  school?  Are 
they  sweet  feelings?  Do  you  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  your  children,  for  in  the 
feelings  are  to  be  found  the  religious  life 
of  man  and  they  should  be  scrupulously 
and  carefully  cultivated.  But  you  must 
have  that  which  you  give;  there  must  be  a 
background  to  your  teachings,  the  back- 
ground of  purity,  of  integrity,  of  devotion, 
of  love  and  you  should  have  happy  and 
cheerful  natures  and  impart  the  quality 
of  happiness  and  love  to  the  children  with 
whom  you  are  associated.  In  this  way 
our  children  will  learn  to  love  the  work, 
they  will  learn  to  admire  it,  and  so  vhen 
they  leave  the  school-room  and  go  out 


into  life  they  go  out  men  and  women  full 
of  confidence  and  consequently  of  faith 
and  love.  And  when  we  see  in  our  fellows, 
in  our  students,  a  tendency  towards  criti- 
cism, we'may  always  be  certain  that  it  is 
not  a  religious  tendency,  because  it  will 
destroy^their  religious  life. 

Bear  your  testimony  to  your  children, 
let  them  know  what  you  know,  let  them 
feel  what  you  feel,  let  them  enjoy  the  as- 
surances that  you  have  that  this  work  is 
the  work  of  God,  that  we  have  an  especial 
calling  that  we  are  to  do  a  particular 
work,  that  whatever  else  we  may  be  doing 
the  Lord  has  something  for  us  to  do; 
that  is  distinctly  our  mission  and  when 
our  young  people  can  feel  that  they  are 
thus  called,  that  they  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  then  they  will  realize  more  than 
ever  the  importance  of  their  religion. 

One  desire  I  have  to  express  to  you  to- 
night, and  that  is  that  you  teach  our 
children  loyalty,  loyalty  to  this  people, 
loyalty  to  the  Church.  Create  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  within  them,  because  loyalty  is 
love.  Create^a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  and  do  not  let  many  Sab- 
baths go  by  without  holding  up  the 
examples  in  modern  Israel. 

God  bless  our  leader  who  presides  over 
the  Sabbath  Schools  of  Zion.  May  he 
live  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
may  his  spirit  extend  to  all  the  workers 
in  the  S  ibbath  School.  I  have  been  testi- 
fying about  Brother  Maeser.  Brother 
Maeser  is  dead  and  I  want  to  testify 
about  the  living.  Whenever  our  General 
Superintendent  talks  to  us  it  makes  us 
feel  good,  does  it  not?  Does  he  ever  talk 
to  you  when  you  do  not  feel  good,  when  it 
does  not  make  you  happy,  when  it  does 
not  create  within  you  assurances  and  fort- 
ify you  with  the  determination  to  do 
better?  Aye,  that  is  it;  it  is  the  man 
that  can  speak  most  to  our  feelings,  in 
our  religious  life  that  has  most  to  do  with 
our  spirituality.  And  I  tako  this  pleasure 
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in  adding  this  testimony  of  the  living,  to 
that  which  we  bear  concerning  the  dead. 

God  bless  you  all:  I  ask  it  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.    Amen. 

Singing  by  the  Ogden  Tabernacle  choir, 
"O  Lord,  in  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust." 

ELDER    JOSEPH    W.    SUMMERHAYS. 

The  question  I  have  been  asked  to  an- 
swer is:  "Is  it  a  requirement  from  the 
General  Board  or  from  the  Church  that 
all  ladies  remove  their  hats  in  Sunday 
Schools?" 

The  position  of  the  Church  upon  this 
matter  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  it 
is  not  a  requirement  of  the  Sunday  School 
Board;  but  it  is  a  recommendation  of 
that  Board.  The  Board  recommends  that 
in  Sunday  School  the  ladies  remove  their 
hats.  But,  in  this  connection,  we  wish  to 
say  to  the  brethren  of  the  superintenden- 
cies,  that  you  should  adopt  some  means 
of  taking  care  of  the  hats  of  the  little 
ladies,  so  that  when  they  remove  them 
from  their  heads  they  are  not  compelled 
to  retain  them  in  their  hands,  which  in- 
duces a  temptation  to  twist  them  all  out 
of  shape  and  destroy  them.  They  are 
too  hard  to  get;  that  is,  I  find  it  so.  But 
we  do  recommend  where  that  is  possible, 
that  the  sisters  in  Sunday  School  remove 
their  hats  and  keep  them  off  until  after 
the  benediction,  as  we  trust  you  will  to- 
night. 

RELIGION    AND     THEOLOGY— SOME    OF 
THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

PRESIDENT    JOSEPH    F.    SMITH. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  particularly,  to 
dwell  upon  any  subject.  I  shall  perhaps 
make  but  a  few  remarks. 

I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  praise 
and  commendation  of  the  Ogden  Taber- 
nacle choir.  In  looking  at  the  faces,  es- 
pecially of  the  brethren,  I  find  that  the 
choir  is  largely  composed  of  young  men, 
of  youths;  and  this  has  made  an  impres- 


sion upon  my  mind  which  is  highly  com- 
mendable to  the  people  of  Ogden  and  to 
the  Ogden  Tabernacle  choir.  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tab- 
ernacle choir,  although  we  have  a  number 
of  young  men  connected  with  the  Taber- 
nacle choir;  yet  we  have  a  very  heavy 
sprinkling  of  the  good  old  fathers  and 
stand-bys  who  have  been  associated  with 
it  almost  from  time  immemorable.  I  am 
glad  to  see  them  there,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  a  greater  interest  manifested  in  the 
art  of  singing  by  our  young  men,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  example  that  is  set  be- 
fore us  this  evening  in  the  choir  from 
Ogden.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  ladies 
so  much.  I  am  naturally  a  little  timid 
about  looking  at  the  ladies,  but  I  notice 
that  there  is  a  large  number  of  them  that 
are  also  quite  young,  and  I  am  proud  of  it, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  discover 
that  I  have  a  few  kinswomen  myself  in 
the  choir  from  Ogden.  I  recollect  on  one 
occasion  attending  a  conference,  and  we 
had  a  nice  choir,  in  fact,  I  think  about 
one  of  the  nicest  choirs  I  ever  did  see, 
because  they  were  all  ladies  except  one. 
There  was  one  middle  aged  man  connect- 
ed with  the  choir,  who  was  present  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  conference,  but  he 
wasn't  there  all  the  time.  And  the  choir 
was  led  by  a  lady,  and  the  singing  was  all 
done  by  the  sisters,  and  it  was  very  beauti- 
ful, very  delightful  and  enjoyable  indeed. 
But  1  happened  to  inquire  why  it  was 
that  we  did  not  have  some  of  the  young 
men  in  the  choir,  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  young  men  of  the  community 
thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  sing, 
and  it  reminded  me  of  a  saying  of  Dr. 
Talmage  (not  our  Dr.  Talmage),  but  the 
wonderful  Dr.  Talmage  of  New  York — 
a  particular  friend  of  the  "Mormon"  peo- 
ple, you  know.  (Laughter).  The  gen- 
tleman who  was  going  to  herd  all  the 
"  Mormon"  people  into  the  Tabernacle  and 
Temple  and  then  open  the  guns  of  Fort 
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Douglas  and  put  an  end  to  them.  Never- 
theless he  said  one  good  thing  while  he 
was  lecturing;  here  in  the  theater.  He 
said  something  like  this,  that  a  man  that 
could  sing  and  wouldn't  sing  ought  to  go 
to  Sing  Sing,  and  I  always  remembered 
it.  And  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  see  our 
young  psople  taking  an  interest  in  choir 
singing,  and  I  congratulate  Brother  Ball- 
antyne  in  having  the  beautiful  voices 
that  he  has  to  assist  him  in  his  choir. 
Certainly  not  only  the  citizens  of  Ogden 
have  occasion  to  be  proud  of  the  Ogden 
Tabernacle  Choir,  but  all  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have;  and  I  need  not  repeat  here 
what  I  have  said  many  times  before,  that 
all  Israel  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir.  And  then 
there  are  a  great  many  more  choirs  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints  who  deserve  the 
praise  and  the  pride  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
expressing  my  deep  regrets  at  the  depart- 
ure from  among  us,  since  the  last  meeting 
of  this  conference  six  months  ago,  of  one 
of  our  most  faithful,  energetic  and  intel- 
ligent laborers  in  the  Sunday  School 
cause.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  part 
with  one  of  our  best  men,  one  of  our  tru- 
est men,  a  man  in  whom  all  men  could 
place  confidence  and  have  no  fear  that 
they  would  ever  be  deceived  or  feel  that 
they  had  misplaced  th^ir  confidence.  It 
is  but  recently  that  we  have  carried  to  his 
last  resting  place  our  beloved  brother, 
Leonard  John  Nuttall,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  faithful  workers  in  the  Sabbath 
School.  1  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  called  upon  to  part  with  any  others 
that  are  still  here  among  us  until  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  in  this 
building  six  months  hence. 

The  attendance  at  this  conference  and 
the  attendance  at  this  meeting  is  phe- 
nomenal. I  do  not  remember  ever  before 
seeing  so  many  people  together  on  an  oc- 


casion like  this.  The  body  of  the  hall  is 
almost  filled,  besides  the  great  numbers 
in  the  gallery. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  instructions 
that  have  been  given  us  by  Dr.  Talmage 
and  by  Brother  Joseph  M.  Tanner,  will 
sink  deep  into  our  hearts,  and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  draw  the  distinctions  that 
have  been  so  clearly  defined  by  these  able 
speakers,  that  we  may  understand  the  dif- 
ference, the  real  difference,  between  true 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God,  the 
Father,  which  is  "to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow  in  their  affliction  and  to 
keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world'' 
and  the  theology  of  the  world;  theology, 
speaking  of  it  in  words  used  by  the 
learned  divines  of  the  present  day,  in 
which  they  profess  their  faith  in  that 
which  they  call  Energy,  and  call  it 
God.  Now,  surprising  as  this  may  be  to 
you,  and  surprising  as  it  is  to  me  to  learn 
this  fact,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sitting 
in  the  tabernacle  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
in  Brooklyn — since  his  death — and  listen- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  deliver 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  discourses  I  ever 
listened  to,  eloquent  in  words,  eloquent  in 
figure,  and  very  beautiful  in  expression ; 
and  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  dis- 
course was,  that  the  thing  that  he  wor- 
shiped and  the  thing  that  he  called  God 
was  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
energy.  Now  that  may  be  theology,  but 
it  is  not  true  religion.  It  is  false  relig- 
ion, if  you  can  call  it  religion  at  all. 
Then  the  difference  between  the  prac- 
tical religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  based  upon 
the  doctrine,  "Whosoever  heareth  these 
words  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  I  will 
liken  him  unto  a  man  who  built  his 
house  upon  a  rock,  and  when  the  storms 
descended  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat 
upon  the  house  it  fell  not,  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock."  This  is  true  re- 
ligion, and  it  is  very  different  indeed  from 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
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who  worship  the  Lord  only  knows  what, 
for  they  themselves  do  not  know.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  have  confessed 
it  as  a  part  of  their  religious  belief,  that 
to  know  God  would  be  to  destroy  God. 
God,  in  order  to  be  God,  must  be  incom- 
prehensible to  man,  and  therefore  the 
moment  that  a  man  could  comprehend 
Deity,  He  would  cease  to  be  God.  I 
read  that  many  years  ago  as  being  the 
thought  of  some  very  learned  theologians. 
And  yet  it  is  said  in  the  scriptures,  "To 
know  Thee,  the  only  true  and  living  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent,  is 
life  eternal.''  And  if  we  can  only  attain 
life  eternal  by  knowing  and  understand- 
ing the  only  true  and  living  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent  into  the 
world,  we  must  not  worship  energy. 
Neither  must  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  rest  on  the  idea  that  God  is  some- 
thing incomprehensible,  not  describable, 
something  that  fills  the  immensity  of 
space,  without  form  or  fashion,  and 
yet  so  small  that  He  can  dance  a  jig 
on  the  point  of  a  cambrio  needle.  Now 
that  may  be  theology,  but  it  is  not  re- 
ligion. 

Just  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  our 
children  and  to  their  training  at  home,  as 
also  the  training  that  they  should  receive 
carefully  in  the  Sabbath  Schools. 

Parents,  in  the  first  place,  whether  they 
do  it  or  not,  should  love  and  respect  each 
other,  and  treat  each  other  with  respectful 
decorum  and  kindly  regard  all  the  time. 
The  husband  should  treat  his  wife  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  respect,  The 
husband  should  never  insult  her,  he 
should  never  speak  slightingly  of  her, 
but  should  always  hold  her  in  highest 
esteem  in  the  home,  in  the  presence 
of  their  children.  We  do  not  always 
do  it.  perhaps;  some  of  us,  perhaps, 
do  not  do  it  at  all.  But  nevertheless  it 
is  true  that  we  ought  to  do  it.  The  wife, 
also,  should  treat  the  husband  with  the 


greatest  respect  and  courtesy.  Her  words 
to  him  should  not  be  keen  and  cutting  and 
sarcastic.  She  should  not  cast  slurs  or 
insinuations  at  him.  She  should  not  nag 
him.  She  should  not  try  to  arouse  his 
anger  or  to  make  things  unpleasant 
about  the  home.  The  wife  should  be  a 
joy  to  her  husband;  and  she  should  live  and 
conduct  herself  at  home  so  that  the  home 
will  be  the  most  joyous,  the  most  blessed 
place  on  earth  to  her  husband.  This 
should  be  the  condition  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  the  father  and  the  mother 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  that 
holy  place,  the  home.  Then  it  will  be 
easy  for  the  parents  to  instil  into  the 
hearts  of  their  little  children,  not  only 
love  for  their  fathers  and  their  mothers.not 
only  respect  and  courtesy  toward  their 
parents,  but  love  and  courtesy  and  prefer- 
ence between  the  children  at  horre. 
The  little  brothers  will  respect  their 
little  sisters.  The  little  boys  will 
respect  one  another.  The  little  girls  will 
respect  each  other,  and  the  girls  and 
boys  will  respect  each  other,  and  treat 
each  other  with  that  love,  that  deference 
and  respect  that  should  be  observed 
in  the  home  on  the  part  of  the  little  chil- 
dren. Then  it  will  be  easy  for  the  Sun- 
day School  teacher  to  continue  the  1  rain- 
ing of  the  child  under  the  hallowed  in- 
fluence of  the  Sabbath  School;  and  the 
child  will  be  tractable  and  easily  led, 
because  the  foundation  of  a  correct  educa- 
tion has  been  laid  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
the  child  at  home.  The  teacher  can  then 
help  the  little  children  brought  up 
under  these  proper  influences,  to  render 
respect  and  courtesy  to  all  men  and 
especially  to  the  unfortunate,  the  aged 
and  the  infirm.  If  we  could  only  bring  up 
our  children  in  this  way  at  home,  and  this 
home  influence  be  extended  in  the  Sabbath 
Schools  as  well  as  in  the  day  schools,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  children  would 
meet  a  cripple  in  the  street  with   rever- 
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ence  and  pity.  They  would  express  the 
very  picture  of  sympathy  in  their  faces, 
and  their  souls  full  of  love  and  sympathy 
would  go  out  for  the  unfortunate.  How 
is  it  today?  Too  often  it  is  the  case 
that  we  see  a  poor  half-demented  person, 
the  poor  cripple,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
perhaps  the  ill-clad  and  uncanny  passing 
along  and  the  boys  in  the  streets  are  abus- 
ing them, throwing  snow  balls  at  them,  per- 
chance throwing  stones  at  them,  and  do- 
ing anything  in  their  power  to  annoy 
and  make  their  miserable  lives  still 
more  miserable;  and  this  because  of  the 
want  of  respect,  of  sympathy  and  love 
that  they  should  feel  for  the  unfortunate. 

We  have  too  much  of  such  conduct 
amongst  us;  there  is  too  much  of  it  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  too  little  training 
of    children    toward    respecting   all  men. 

I  believe  in  the  example  that  was  set 
by  the  illustrious  father  of  our  country. 
On  one  occasion,  it  is  told  of  him,  as  he 
was  passing  along  with  some  of  his  aides, 
dressed  in  his  uniform  as  general  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  when  he  met 
a  colored  man.  The  colored  man,  most 
reverently  and  courteously  took  off  his  hat 
and  made  a  low  bow  to  the  general.  The 
general  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  as 
courteously  to  the  colored  man.  His  as- 
sociate generals  remonstrated  with  him. 
They  said,  General,  it  is  beneath  your 
dignity  to  bow  to  a  negro.  General  Wash- 
ington turned  to  them  and  said,  Gentle- 
men, I  cannot  afford  to  have  a  nf  gro  out- 
do me  in  courtesy,  So  it  would  be  well 
for  us  as  Latter  day  Saints,  and  as  the 
children  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  as 
the  teachers  of  the  children  of  this  peo- 
ple, to  teach  courtesy  and  respect  toward 
all  mankind,  and  implant  kindness  in  the 
hearts  of  our  children  towards  the  unfort- 
unate especially.  There  is  too  little  of  it. 
I  go  along  the  street  here  nnd  I  see  little 
boys  with  cigarettes  in  their  mouths;  I 
actually  see  young  men,  just  budding  in- 


to manhood  with  nasty  stinking  old  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  or  with  cigars  between 
their  teeth,  as  they  walk  along  the  streets. 
I  see  boys  walk  with  beautiful  young 
ladies  on  the  sidewalks,  smoking  their 
cigars.  I  think  it  is  contemptible 
to  see  boys  with  cigarettes  and  pipes 
and  cigars  in  their  mouths,  puffing 
their  infamous  smudge  into  the  faces  of 
beautiful  women.  It  is  abominable.  And 
when  I  see  a  man,  a  boy  especially  with 
a  cigar  or  a  pipe  in  his  mouth — the  pipe 
is  the  worse,  it  stinks  worse  and  it  is  more 
poisonous,  a  great  deal,  than  the  cigar  is, 
although  I  have  never  tried  either  of  them 
very  much;  but  when  I  meet  a  youth  with 
these  attachments.  I  feel  that  if  I  could 
be  justified  under  any  circumstances  in 
passing  anyone  by  with  contempt,  they 
are  the  fellows  that  I  would  pass  with 
contempt,  I  never  like  to  bow  or  take  off 
my  hat  to  a  boy  or  a  young  man  with  a 
cigar  or  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth.  I  don't 
like  to  bow  to  a  cigarette.  I  don't  like  to 
bow  and  pay  deference  to  a  nasty  old 
stinking  tobacco  pipe.  I  think  that  is 
more  condescending  by  far  than  to  bow  to 
a  courteous  gentlemanly  man  who  is  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  colored  with  a 
black  skin.  I  have  seen  many  polished 
gentlemen  in  my  life  who  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  not  to  be  white,  that  is 
in  their  skin;  but  in  their  hearts  and  in 
their  manners,  in  their  courtesy  and  con 
duct,  they  were  far  superior  to  many  of 
their  boasting   white  brothers. 

Teach  your  children  not  to  smoke. 
Persuade  them  not  to  do  it.  Watch  and 
look  after  them,  and  try  to  teach  them 
better,  and  to  be  courteous  and  kind. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you,  my  brethren 
and  sisters,  in  your  most  important  duties 
as  teachers  in  the  Sabbath  Schools  of  the 
youth  of  Zion,  May  the  Lord  guide  you 
by  His  spirit.  Remember  this,  that  the 
great  difference  between  the  theology 
that  we  have  been  hearing   of  and   true 
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religion  is  this,  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
of  God — the  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  true 
religion — are  peace  and  love,  virtue,  and 
honesty,  and  integrity,  and  fidelity  to 
every  virtue  known  in  the  law  of  God; 
while  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  vicious. 
Read  the  5th  chapter  of  Galatians,  and 
there  you  will  discover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  the  world.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  and  chief  differences 
between  Mormonism,  so  called,  and  the 
theology  of  the  world.  If  Mormonism  is 
anything  at  all  more  than  other  religions, 
it  is  that  it  is  practical,  that  the  results  of 
obedience  to  it  are  practical,  that  it 
makes  good  men  better  men,  and  that  it 
takes  even  bad  men  and  makes  good  ones 
of  them.  That  is  what  Mormonism  will 
do,  if  we  will  only  permit  it  to  d  i  it,  if  we 
will  bow  to  its  mandates  and  adopt  its 
precepts  in  our  lives  it  will  make  us  the 


sons  and  the  daughters  of  God  worthy, 
eventually,  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  heavens.  God  bless  us 
and  help  us  to  become  so  worthy,  is  my 
prayer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Amen. 

President  Smith  then  added,  "It  is 
moved  and  seconded  that  we  offer  a  sin- 
cere and  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Brother 
Joseph  Ballantyne  and  the  Ogden  Choir 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  visit  amongst  us, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  they  have  given  us 
tonight  in  their  beautiful  singing."  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Conference  concluded  by  the  Ogden 
Tabernacle  Choir  singing  "Closing  Cho- 
rus," and  benediction  by  Apostle  Francis 
M.  Lyman. 

Geoege  D.  Pyper, 

General  Secretary. 
F.  E.  Ba.rker, 
Stenographer. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE— THE  HILL  CUMORAH. 


In  the  year  1892  the  First  Presidency 
of  the  Church  commissioned  Mr.  Alfred 
Lam  bourne,  a  well-known  artist,  to  go  to 
the  Hill  Cumorah  and  to  Adam-ondi- 
Ahman,  and  to  paint  pictures  of  these 
historic  places  with  which  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  The 
artist  arrived  at  the  Hill  Cumorah  on  the 
21st  of  September,  when  nature  had  put 
on  her  best  apparel,  and  at  once  took  up 
the  work  assigned  him.  The  pictures 
which  he  produced  gave  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Church  authorities  and  were 
purchased  by  them.  They  are  at  present 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  where  they  have 
been  greatly  admired  by  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them. 


A  short  time  ago  it  was  suggested  that 
smaller  pictures  be  made  from  these  cele- 
brated paintings  and  arrangements  were 
entered  into  with  the  National  Art  Co.  of 
New  York  for  the  making  of  pictures  of 
the  Hill  Cumorah.  The  pictures  were 
produced  at  considerable  expense;  they 
are  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  large 
paintiDg,  in  six  colors,  and  measure  26  by 
19  inches.  They  have  already  found 
their  way  into  over  1,000  homes  and 
meeting  places  of  the  Saints.  They  are 
neatly  matted,  and  framed  in  gilt.  This 
beautiful  picture  is  now  on  sale  at  the 
office  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  freight  or 
express  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
$3  00. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  AS  A  POPE. 

T™""1HE  completion  in  the  latter  part 
of  February  of  the  German 
Westminster  Abbey  at  Berlin 
served  at   its   dedication  as   an 


occasion  for  proclaiming  a  new  ambition 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Emperor.  The 
great  "Dome"  was  projected,  it  is  said, 
by  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  and  his 
English  spouse  in  imitation  of  the  West- 
minster Abbey  at  London  as  the  final 
resting  place  of  the  German  nobility  and 
the  great  men  of  the  empire.  The  Prus- 
sian Diet  appropriated  82,500,000  for  its 
erection,  a  sum  necessary  to  put  up  the 
building.  The  decorations  and  elegant 
mosaic  work  formed  an  additional  ex- 
pense. The  architectural  design  of  th? 
"Dome"  in  its  central  proportions  is  very 
much  like  St.  Paul's  church  in  London. 
The  external  proportions  generally  pre- 
sent a  most  handsome  appearance.  Tt  is 
a  sort  of  state  church  built  to  commem- 
orate the  Lutheran  faith  in  a  general 
way,  yet  it  is  to  serve  as  a  monument  to 
all  Protestant  denominations  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  ambition  of  the  Emperor  to  make 
it  a  sort  of  a  St.  Peters  of  the  Protes- 
tant world  is  clearly  indicated  in  his  re- 
ported words  uttered  at  its  completion. 
He  said:  "We  are  not  building  a  church 
for  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  nor  for 
Prussia,  nor  even  for  all  Germany,  but  a 
cathedral  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
world.  I  should  like  Protestants  every- 
where io  feel  that  they  have  an  interest 
in  this  building,  have  pride  in  it,  and  feel 
welcome  here  of  right."  His  papal  as- 
pirations are  more  clearly  deSned  by  the 
Prussian  court  preacher,  Dr.  Dryander, 
who  declared  at  the  opening  discourse 
the  Emporer's  ambition  in  the  following 
words:  "Without  doubt,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  Protestant  pope,  or  in  so  far  as  there  is 


to  be  one,  the  Kaiser  fills  the  bill  more 
nearly  than  any  other  earthly  Potentate." 
The  Emperor  has  already  constituted 
himself  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
Catholics  in  the  oriental  world.  He  has 
assumed  the  role  long  taken  by  France 
prior  to  its  rupture  with  the  Vatican. 
How  the  Catholics  would  regard  the  as- 
sumption of  this  new  role  by  the  Kaiser 
is  a  question  of  some  importance  to  the 
religious  world.  It  certainly  looks  like  a 
rivalry  for  religious  authority. 

It  is  not  unlikely  the  Emperor  feels 
that  there  would  be  some  advantage  to 
his  throne  in  occupying  a  position  anal- 
ogous to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  is  the 
"Little  Fatner"  of  the  faithful,  who  re- 
gard him  as  the  divinely  appointed  head 
of  the  Russian  Greek  church.  The  relig- 
ious influence  surrounding  the  Russian 
throne  has  certainly  contributed  to  its 
power.  Even  though  that  influence  may 
not  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
present  agitation  for  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, it  has  nevertheless  served  to 
create  a  loyalty  to  the  Czar  which  could 
not  have  been  enjoyed  without  a  religious 
support  that  may  even  now  thwart  the 
purposes  of  the  revolutionists. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  finds  the 
growth  of  social  democracy  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  future  of  his  empire. 
That  party  is  already  powerful,  so  power- 
ful that  German  Catholics  have  been 
driven  to  the  support  of  the  Kaiser's 
policy,  because  Protestantism  is  less  an 
enemy  to  Catholicism  than  socialism. 
But  even  where  there  is  a  political  ad- 
herence to  Protestantism  it  is  not  strong, 
and  hence  the  effort  to  rally  around  the 
throne,  the  support  of  all  classes  of  Pro- 
testants. If  William  could  only  become 
the  "Little  Father"  to  all  Protestants,  he 
might  enjoy  greater  assurances  against  the 
constant  encroachments  of  social  democ- 
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racy.  It  is  a  distinct  purpose  to  further 
his  political  purposes  by  religious  means. 

The  Emperor  will  do  all  that  he  can  to 
unite  the  Protestant  churches  of  his  realm. 
He  needs  their  united  support.  He  will  be 
quicker  than  ever  to  heed  their  demands. 
All  the  churches  have  a  common  enemy 
in  socialism.  This  new  policy  will  explain 
why  the  German  government  yielded  so 
readily  to  the  Protestant  demand  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  "Mormon"   missionaries. 

But  a  Protestant  pope  or  Protestant  uni- 
ty is  not  a  probability  at  all.  The  churches 
of  Protestantism  are  not  religions  of  auth- 
ority. No  doubt  eminent  divines  will  be 
happy  to  preach  in  the  great"  Dome"  of 
Berlin,  but  they  are  as  jealous  of  their  per- 
manent influence  in  their  own  ranks  as  the 
Emperor  is  in  his  station. 


A  DANGEROUS  ATTITUDE. 

The  New  Haven  Trades  Council,  com- 
posed of  the  trades  union  of  that  city, 
want  one  of  the  statutes  of  Connecticut 
repealed  because,  the  Council  says,  it  "is 
menacing  to  organized  labor."  The 
statute  reads  as  follows: 

Every  person  who  shall  threaten  or  use  any 
means  to  intimidate  any  person  to  compel  such 
person  against  his  will  to  do  or  abstain  from  do- 
ing any  act  which  such  person  has  a  legal  right 
to  do,  or  shall  persistently  follow  such  person  in 
a  disorderly  manner,  injure  or  threaten  to  injure 
his  property  with  intent  to  intimidate  him,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  (8100) 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  (6)  months. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  such  a 
law  which  orderly  and  well  disposed  men 
need  to  fear  Its  provision  is  a  protec- 
tion against  assault  and  violence.  But 
the  trades  people  are  not  satisfied.  They 
say:  "There  have  been  a  number  of  men 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  New 
Haven  jail  under  said  conspiracy  law  for 
no  reason  than  their  fulfilling  their 
duties  as  officers  of  a  trade  union." 


"Why  were  these  men  sentenced  to  jail? 
The  evidence  was  that  about  twenty  men 
followed  a  "scab"  teamster,  hooted  at 
him,  talked  of  pulling  him  down  from  a 
wagon.  One  threatened  to  "break  his 
bloody  head,"  and  finally  at  night  an 
effort  was  made  to  assassinate  a  non- 
union man  by  shooting  him.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked:  "Were  these  the  duties  of 
an  officer  of  a  trade  union?" 

Such  statutes  are  essentially  a  part  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  every  state.  It  is 
hardly  likely  the  Connecticut  legislature 
will  ever  give  heed  to  any  such  demand 
as  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  protects  a 
man  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty. 
There  is  a  striking  boldness  in  such  a  de- 
mand and  it  indicates  how  the  extremists 
in  labor  unions  regard  any  obstacles  to 
the  policy  of  terror  which  they  intend  to 
inaugurate  when  employers  attempt  to 
utilize  the  labor  of  those  not  members  of 
any  union. 

Certainly  union  men  have  worthy  ob- 
jects to  promote  in  their  organizations 
without  claiming  exemption  for  lawless- 
ness under  the  rul^s  of  good  government. 
Such  exhibitions  reveal  the  secret  dang- 
ers which  may  spread  in  time  of  panic 
and  become  open  weapons  of  destruction 
both  to  property  and  to  life.  It  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  perhaps,  but  the  boldness  of 
the  demand  is  alarming,  because  hereto- 
fore such  a  demand  has  been  thought  im- 
possible by  any  body  of  men.  There  is  a 
real  danger  in  unionism  and  its  best 
friends  should  hasten  to  disavow  such 
extreme  propaganda.  Such  radical  de- 
mands oreate  alarm  in  times  of  pros- 
perity. 

m 

A  NOTE  OF  WARNING. 

According  to  statistics  issued  by  the 
federal  government,  our  imports  during 
the  month  of  February  this  year  exceeded 
$103,000,000.     This   is  the  largest  in  the 
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history  of  our  commerce  for  any  month. 
In  1897,  just  before  the  Dingley  tariff 
went  into  effect,  there  was  a  rush  of  goods 
from  abroad,  but  even  then  it  was  but  a 
little  over  $101,000,000.  The  disturbing 
nature  of  our  foreign  trade  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  great  falling  off  in  our  ex- 
ports. While  the  balance  of  trade  is  in 
our  favor  by  a  large  amount,  there  is  a 
marked  decline.  The  total  exports  for  the 
period  of  eight  months  preceding  Feb- 
ruary last  was  8112,000.000  less  than  the 
preceding  similar  period.  In  fact,  the 
month  of  February  this  year  gave  us  a 
smaller  increase  of  exports  over  imports 
than  any  year  since  18U7.  This  loss  in 
exports  is  due  largely  to  our  diminished 
foreign  trade  in  cotton  and  bread  stuff. 

What  is  disturbing  to  the  future  of  our 
money  market  is  the  fact  that  our  imports 
have  increased  so  much  of  late,  while  our 
exports  have  greatly  diminished.  That 
impedes  the  flow  of  gold  to  this  country. 
If  the  money  markets  in  the  east  become 
uneasy  over  the  changed  conditions  in 
our  imports  and  exports,  there  will  be  a 
tightening  of  the  markets.  Demands 
from  the  east  will  be  made  upon  the  west 
for  money  that  has  been  invested  here. 
If  so,  there  will  be  stringency  that  is 
likely  to  affect  us  considerably. 

About  every  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
money  stringency,  and  we  have  been 
great  losers  in  consequence.  If  the  pres- 
ent gain  in  our  imports  keeps  on  and  the 
loss  in  exports  continues,  financial  trou- 
bles may  reach  us  before  we  are  aware  of 
it;  and  many  who  have  ventured  freely 
in  speculative  enterprises  may  be  driven 
to  the  wall.  The  east  will  not  wait  till 
our  exports  fall  to  the  point  of  our  im- 
ports before  it  makes  a  demand  upon  us 
for  eastern  money  that  we  are  using  so 
liberally  in  the  west. 


It  is  a  very  good  time  to  retrench  in 
the  matter  of  speculative  enterprises,  as 
fro  m  present  appearances  a  money  crisis 
may  come  within  the  next  twelve  or 
eighteen  months.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  these  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  our  foreign  trade  may  change. 
The  great  trusts  are  doing  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  control  the  output  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  thus  prevent  those  crashes 
that  have'come  to  us  through  over- produc- 
tion in  our  home  markets;  but  the  finan" 
cial  conditions  of  our  country  show  signs 
of  disturbance  in  our  trade  balances. 

Men  will,  therefore,  be  wise  if  they  are 
abundantly  cautious  in  their  financial  en- 
terprises until  at  least  there  are  signg  of 
a  more  promising  future.  Money  crash- 
es, it  will  be  remembered,  often  come 
when  everything  at  home  is  bright  and 
promising.  The  danger  to  us  comes  from 
the  distant  east,  with  whose  money  we 
are  speculating  so  extensively.  There 
are  at  least  dangerous  signs  which  we 
shall  do  well  to  heed.  A  note  of  warning 
to  our  people  at  this  time  is  therefore 
sounded,  that  they  may  proceed  with 
caution  in  their  future  financial  enter- 
prises. While  it  is  true  that  our  trade 
balances  are  often  settled  in  credits,  be- 
hind those  credits  there  must  be  gold. 

Another  reason  to  fear  a  money  strin- 
gency is  the  spirit  of  excessive  specula- 
tions. Then  there  may  come  a  reaction  in 
the  money  market  at  the  close  of  the 
present  war  between  Russia  and    Japan. 

Lastly,  a  shortage  in  our  agricultural 
products  the  coming  season  would  cer- 
tainly endanger  our  money  market.  The 
shortage  the  past  season  was  not  seriously 
felt,  because  it  was  made  good  from  other 
sources,  which  are  not  so  promising  for 
the  future. 


Address:  Mrs.  L.   L.  Greene  Richards, 
1  H     BOY  SHOEMAKER   OF    BERRYVILLE 

VIII. 

It  is  one  thing  to  work  for  your  money, 
To  dig,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground; 

And  another,  quite  different  to  And  it 
By  merely  bright  looking  around. 

But,  however  it  comes,  if  you  squander, 
Or  spend  ev'ry  cent  you  may  get, 

You  will  always  be  poor,  that  is  certain. 
And  often  times  you'll  be  in  debt. 

There  is  wisdom  in  ways  that  are  frugal, 

To  honestly  save,  and  grow  rich: 
Shall  we  learn  those  right  ways  or  be  spend- 
thrifts? 
Which  course  shall   we   take   boys,    now 
which? 

A  Newspaper  Story. — Another  Visitor. 
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ES.  JANE  WARD  was  picking 
up  sticks  and  leaves  which  the 
cold  autumn  wind  had  deposited 
on    her   front   lawn,    one  morn- 
ing late  in  November. 

"Want  your  lawn  raked  and  cut  today, 
Mrs.  Ward?"  asked  Digit  Ansen,  the 
Burnham  news  and  errand  boy,  who  was 
passing  by  the  gate. 

"Well,  yes,  it  needs  to  be  done  badly 
enough  after  last  night's  wind  storm. 
Can  you  do  it  this  morning?"  replied  Mrs. 
Ward. 

"Yes,  do  it  right  now,"  said  Digit. 
"Have  you  seen  last  evening's  Dial,  Mrs. 
Ward?" 

"Don't  think  we  read  the  paper  last 
night.     What's  in  it,  Digit?"     And  Mrs. 
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Ward  stepped  toward  the  boy,  holding 
the  sticks  and  other  bits  she  had  gathered 
up  iu  her  apron. 

Digit  took  a  folded  newspaper  from  his 
pocket,  and  began  looking  it  over,  at  the 
same  time  saying,  "You  know  that  boy 
that  you  had  here  awhile  ago,  wasn't  his 
name  Heatherly?" 

"Yes  indeed  it  was,  Carlos  Hetherlyl 
What's  it  about,  he  isn't  dead  is  he?" 
said  Mrs.  Ward  excitedly,  trying  to  take 
the  paper  away  from  Digit. 

"No!  here  it  is,  that's  him  isn't  it?" 
the  boy  answered,  pointing  to  a  paragraph 
and  handing  Mrs.  Ward  the  paper.  The 
woman's  hands  trembled,  she  forgot  that 
she  had  anything  in  her  apron  and 
dropped  it  to  clutch  the  newspaper.  Her 
face  was  pale  and  she  fairly  shook  from 
head  to  foot,  but  she  read  in  a  strangely 
steady  voice  this  gratifying  story  of  the 
boy  who  might  still  have  been  hers,  per- 
haps, had  she  been  as  true  to  the  truth 
as  the  story  showed  him  to  be. 

"A  Handsome  'Find.' — Carlos  Hether- 
ley,  a  boy  shoemaker,  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  our  town  but  a  short  time,  is 
the  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  'Zellon 
purse,'  which  so  mysteriously  disappeared 
at  the  time  of  the  aged  miner's  death. 
The  pocket-book  which  contained  thous- 
ands of  dollars  in  bank-notes,  besides  a 
considerable  sum  in  gold  and  silver  coinr 
was  missed  by  the  family   just  previous- 
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to  the  death  of  Mr.  Zellon,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  stolen  by  one  of  the 
miners  who  had  been  at  work  on  the 
place.  But  young  Hetherly,  having  se- 
cured the  Zellon  home,  and  commenced 
business  there  in  his  line  of  work,  while 
cleaning  house,  found  the  lost  treasure  in 
a  barrel  of  cinders.  Accompanying  the 
purse  were  a  pair  of  baby's  shoes  and 
several  other  articles,  such  as  an  active 
little  child  just  beginning  to  walk  would 
likely  enough  have  stowed  away  in  the 
cinders,  where  no  one  would  think  of 
ever  looking  for  anything  that  was  miss- 
ing. Hetherly  had  heard  the  story  of 
the  money  being  lost,  and  when  he  came 
across  the  purse,  he  knew  perfectly  well 
the  nature  of  its  contents.  But  without 
even  opening  the  pocket-book,  he  took  it 
straight  to  the  Berry ville  bank,  where  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bonner,  the  president,  justly  made 
him  a  large  shareholder  in  the  wealth  he 
had  thus  saved  from  being  permanently 
hid  from  its  owners.  This  young  shoe- 
maker has  not  only  proven  himself  the 
possessor  of  genuine  honesty,  and  integ- 
rity, but  he  is  also  a  first-class  workman 
in  his  line,  and  deserves  the  encourage- 
ment and  patronage  of  the  community. 
He  is  already  doing  work  for  some  of  our 
best  families,  with  the  most  gratifying 
results.  Berryville  Indicator." 

Mrs.  Ward  turned  to  Digit  as  she  fin- 
ished reading  the  remarkable  newspaper 
story.  She  did  not  know,  as  we  do,  how 
far,  and  in  what  respects  the  story  dif- 
fered from  the  exact  truth.  "'Do  you 
know  whether  George  Mathews  is  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Dial  or  not?"  she  asked  of 
the  newsboy. 

"I  could  not  say  for  certain,  but  I  think 
he  is,"  replied  Digit.  "Would  you  like 
me  to  find  out  sure  for  you?  I  can  as  well 
as  not." 

"Yes,  Digit,  I  would  really  like  to  know 
if  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Mathews,  is  likely  to 
read  that  story  of  the  Hetherly  boy." 


"I  can  mail  a  paper  to  her,  if  you  want 
me  to,  and  mark  the  story  so  she  will  be 
sure  to  see  it." 

"Oh,  that  isn't  it!  I  don't  want  her  to 
see  it,  I  hope  she  never  will.  It  would 
only  cause  her  feelings  of  annoyance,  and 
I  would  not  like  to  think  she  had  read 
it." 

Digit  wondered  at  this  declaration. 
"Then  you  hope  Mathews  doesn't  take 
the  Dial,  do  you?"  he  said. 

"That  is  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Ward.  "And 
if  he  does,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  may 
not  happen  to  read  that  story,  that's  all." 

Jane  Ward  went  into  the  house  and 
looking  up  her  last  evening's  paper,  read 
over  and  over  the  story  ot  the  boy,  Carlos, 
taken  from  the  Berryville  Indicator. 

And  Digit,  as  he  proceeded  to  cut  and 
rake  the  lawn,  thought  more  and  more 
earnestly  about  the  same  story  of  the  boy 
shoemaker,  whom  he  had  known  for  a  few 
days  only,  when  he  was  stopping  there 
with  the  Wards.  He  had  liked  Carlos 
very  much,  and  he  felt  sorry  when  he  saw 
him  no  more  about  the  place.  But  he 
had  not  known  until  now  what  had  be- 
come of  him.  When  Digit  had  finished 
his  work  on  the  lawn,  and  Mrs.  Ward 
paid  him  his  twenty-five  cents,  he 
thanked  her  and  went  away  with  a  new 
purpose  in  his  heart. 

What  had  he  been  living  for  all  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  life?  What  did  it 
all  amount  to?  Why  should  he  spend  his 
time  like  a  snail  and  never  get  out  of  the 
one  little  hole  in  which  he  happened  to 
have  been  born?  Why  should  he  not 
move  about  a  little,  more  like  the  Heth- 
erly boy,  and  become  known  somewhere, 
for  something?  Perhaps  get  rich  and 
get  his  name  in  the  paper  as  the  shoe- 
maker boy  had  done.  He  had  always 
stayed  right  at  home  with  his  widowed 
mother,  who  had  supported  him  until  he 
was  able  to  earn  his  own  living.  After 
he  began  earning  money   by  selling  pa- 
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pers,  sweeping  side-walks,  doing  errands, 
and  later  cutting  and  raking  lawns,  he 
had  always  given  his  earnings  to  his 
mother  and  she  had  done  as  she  thought 
best  with  whatever  he  brought  into  the 
house.  Now  he  did  not  believe  that  she 
appreciated  what  he  was  doing  for  her. 
He  brought  himself  to  think  she  would 
be  just  as  well  off  without  him,  and  he 
without  her.  He  would  try  it.  Yes,  he 
would  try  it. 

They  had  been  saving  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  new  carpet  for  their  best 
room.  He  knew  where  the  money  was 
kept,  in  a  little  carved  wooden  box  that 
had  been  his  father's,  which  always  sat 
in  the  corner  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  dish 
cupboard.  He  would  set  the  table  for  his 
mother  at  lunch  time,  as  he  often  did  and 
could  take  the  money  while  getting  dishes 
for  the  table.  There  must  be  twelve  dol- 
lars or  more  by  this  time.  He  would  not 
take  it  all,  only  enough  to  pay  his  way 
to  Berry ville,  and  a  little  more.  He 
looked  over  the  railroad  time  table  in  the 
Burnham  Dial  to  see  what  his  fare  would 
amount  to,  and  what  time  the  train  he 
wanted  would  leave  Burnham.  The  fare 
to  Berryville  would  be  nine  fifty.  The 
first  train  would  leave  at  twelve  fifteen. 
He  would  take  that  first  train  if  possible 
because — because  if  he  waited  longer  he 
might  back  out  and  not  go.  He  hastened 
home  to  get  his  lunch  and  to  see  how  his 
mother  was  looking  and  feeling.  How 
would  she  feel  later?  he  asked  himself. 
How  would  his  running  away  affect  her? 
Would  she  not  feel  relieved  after  the  first 
shock  had  passed?  She  would  not  have 
his  clothes  to  wash  and  mend  nor  his  vic- 
tuals to  buy  and  cook.  He  guessed  she 
would  be  glad.  After  awhile  he  would 
write  and  tell  her,  unless  the  newspapers 
should  tell  of  his  having  made  a  fortune, 
like  the  boy  shoemaker. 

And  so  it  happened  that  three  days  la- 
ter this  same  Digit  Ansen  stepped  out  of 


a  car  when  the  train  stopped  at  the 
Berryville  station,  just  as  night  was  set- 
tling down  over  the  place. 

Everyone  was  hurrying  about  attending 
to  business  that  did  not  concern  Digit, 
and  no  one  took  the  slightest  notice  of 
him.  He  followed  the  crowd  up  into  the 
settlement,  and  eagerly  he  looked  into  the 
face  of  every  one  he  met  or  passed  with  a 
vague  impression  that  he  might  discover 
the  one  person  he  hoped  to  find  there. 

At  last  he  spoke  to  a  boy  who  was  walk- 
ing along  near  him,  and  inquired  if  he 
could  tell  him  where  to  find  Carlos  Heth- 
erly,  the  boy  shoe-maker. 

The  boy  seemed  in  a  hurry,  and  with- 
out stopping  pointed  to  a  house  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  saying: 

Ask  for  him  in  there.  Miss  Rafton,  the 
school  teacher,  looks  after  him  a  good 
deal." 

Digit  approached  the  house  and 
knocked  timidly  at  the  door.  An  elderly 
lady  opened  it,  and  seeing  the  boy's  al- 
most frightened,  nervous  look,  invited 
him  kindly  to  step  inside. 

He  did  so  and  asked :  "Can  you  tell  me 
please,  where  to  find  Carlos  Hetherly? 
He  lives  in  this  place,  does  he  not?"  . 

"Yes,''  replied  the  lady,  "he  lives  a 
couple  of  miles  from  here.  But  he  isn't 
at  home  just  at  present.  He  has  gone 
with  my  daughter  on  an  errand,  and  will 
be  here  again  before  he  goes  home.  You 
had  better  sit  down  and  wait  for  him.  It 
will  not  be  long." 

Digit  accepted  the  lady's  invitation  to 
wait,  and  was  soon  rewarded  for  his  pa- 
tience. 

"I  tell  you  Carl,"  May  Rafton  was  say- 
ing to  her  boy  companion  as  they  entered 
the  house  together,  "we  never  really  lose 
by  showing  kindness  to  any  one  of  our 
Father's  children.  And  I  feel  certain  you 
will  come  out  all  right  yet." 

They  each  deposited  an  armful  of  books 
on  the  table,  and  then  both  turned  and 
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looked  at  Digit.  He  arose  from  the  chair 
and  returned  their  glances. 

"Do  you  know  me?"  Digit  asked  ap- 
proaching Carl  awkwardly. 

"I  think  I  do,"  replied  Carl,  "You  are 
the  newsboy  that  1  met  several  times 
while  I  was  in  Burnham,  are  you  not?" 

"Yes,  I  am  Digit  Ansen,  and  I  have 
come  here  to  see  you,  Carl  Hetherly," 
said  Digit. 

"To  see  me!"  said  Carl  in  surprise. 
"What  did  you  want  to  see  me  for,  and 
how  did  you  know  I  was  here?" 

Digit  pulled  a  newspaper  out  of  his 
pocket  and  pointing  to  the  story  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  home 
and  coming  to  Berryville,  he  said,  "This 
story  told  me  where  to  find  you,  and  made 
me  want  to  see  you." 

"O  yes!"  said  Carl,  "that  stuff  the  Ber- 
ryville Indicator  published  about  me  and 
the  money  I  found.  It  is  not  the  truth, 
Digit;  hardly  half  of  it  is  true,  and  it  is 
very  unpleasant  for  me  to  have  people 
thinking  I  am  rich,  and  all  that,  when  I 
am  as  poor  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life!" 

"Is  that  so,  Carl?"  asked  Digit.  "Well 
I  am  sorry  I  came  here,  but  I'll  have  to 
stay  now  until  I  can  earn  enough  to  take 
me  home  again." 

"You  can  come  home  with  me,"  said 
Carl,  "and  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you, 
but  there  are  other  boys  stopping  with 
me,  who  do  not  make  things  very  pleas- 
ant at  times,  at  least  one  of  them.  We 
will  go  now."  And  Carl  turned  to  Grand- 
ma Rafton  and  Aunt  May  to  bid  them 
good  night. 

"Keep  good  courage,  my  boy,  storms 
will  not  always  last.  Your  sky  will  clear 
again  by  and  by,"  whispered  Aunt  May. 
And  Carl  smiled  his  grateful  thanks  as  he 
and  Digit  left  the  house. 

Carl  talked  to  Digit  quite  freely  as  they 
walked  along  together.  Told  him  among 
other  things  that  the  newspaper  story 
had  compelled   iim  to  talk  a  great  deal 


about  himself,  in  order  to  let  people  know 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  His  early  train- 
ing had  been  not  to  talk  much,  and  he  did 
not  like  having  to  do  so.  He  explained 
that  fifty  dollars  was  the  amount  he 
had  received  from  the  banker  when  he 
delivered  up  the  Zellon  purse  which  he 
found.  That  ic  seemed  so  much  to  him 
and  he  felt  so  rich  he  had  not  been  care- 
ful to  save  a  portion  of  the  money  as  he 
should  have  done,  and  now,  in  so  short  a 
time  as  three  or  four  weeks,  it  was  all 
gone,  he  could  scarcely  tell  where.  Jem- 
my O'Lain,  the  younger  of  the  boys  he 
had  staying  with  him,  had  been  so  desti- 
tute of  clothing  that  Carl  had  had  to  buy 
him  new  clothes.  He  was  a  good  boy, 
Carl  said.  But  his  brother  Teddy,  though 
bright  and  good  company,  would  not 
work,  and  was  bad  tempered  and  disa- 
greeable at  times. 

"But  with  you,  as  a  new  visitor,"  Carl 
said,  "I  believe  Ted  will  behave  himself 
tonight,  and  maybe  for  some  days.  He  is 
intelligent  to  talk  with,  and  can  teach  us 
lots  of  things  that  are  good  to  know.  He 
is  a  good  reader,  and  we  have  several 
borrowed  books,  and  when  he  is  good  na- 
tured  he  will  read  to  Jemmy  and  me 
while  I  work  at  mending  or  making  shoes. 
And  that  is  interesting  and  profitable.  I 
can  almost  afford  to  keep  him  just  for 
that." 

Digit  talked  too,  and  told  Carl  of  the 
great  hopes  he  had  in  leaving  home,  that 
something  would  happen  by  means  of 
which  he  should  become  suddenly  rich,  as 
he  supposed  Carl  had  done. 

"No,  Digit,"  Carl  said,  "that  is  not  the 
best  way  of  becoming  rich.  I  have 
learned  a  lesson  that  I  hope  will  last  me. 
It  is  that  the  safe,  sure  way  to  become 
reasonably  rich  is  to  be  industrious,  earn- 
ing all  you  can  honestly  and  saving  as 
much  as  you  can  without  being  stingy.  I 
do  hate  stinginess!" 

(to  be  continued.) 


COME,  THOU  FOUNT  OF  EVERY   BLESSING. 

Music  by  Alfred  J.  Gentry,  Lichfield,  England. 

Dedicated  to  Charles  J.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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1.  Come,  thou  fount  of  ev  -  'ry     blessing,     Tune  my  heart  to    sing    Thy        grace; 

2.  Oh,        to    grace  how    great    a       debtor,       Dear  -  ly        I'm  constrained  to  be! 
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Streams  of        mercy,        nev  -  er        ceasing,        Call     for    songs   of        loudest        praise. 
Let        thy    goodness,       as      a  fet  -  ter,     Bind  my    wand'ring    heart  to  Thee. 
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Teach    me    some  mel  -  o    -    dious  son  •  net,    Sung      by      naming  tongues  a 
Prone    to    wan  -  der,     Lord,     I        feel        it—     Prone     to  leave     the    God        I 
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Praise  the  mount  I'm  fixed  up    -   on     it;    Mount  of   Thy     re-deem  •  ing  love. 
Here's  my  heart,  oh,    take    and    seal    it,      Seal    it    for      Thy  courts  a  -  bove.  A 
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POI^  YOU 


The  young  man  loves  the  young  lady — 

that's  his  businesss. 
The  young  lady  loves  the  young  man — 

that's  her  business — 
Soon  they  will  be  engaged,  and  need  a  ring — 

that's  our  business. 

Jotyr?  Dayi?es  9  501?8 

Pioneer  Jewelers  and  Opticians.    Established  1862. 
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Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 
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11  DeBonzekEngraviDg  Company,  *l 

;                      27,  29  West                                *  1 
South  Temple  St.                     '/. 

;►     8ALT  LAKE  CITY,       -        -       UTAH.     ■"■ 
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GOOD  VALUES 

$12.00 

will  buy  one  of  our  up-to-date  ready-to 
wear  suits.  Try  one  and  get  more  than 
your  money's  worth. 

On  an  average  we  save  our  custom- 
ers TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  on  all 
their  purchases  of  Underwear,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  Suspenders,  Shirts  and  Neckwear 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

36  MAIN  STREET,      •     Salt  Lake  City 


Take  the 
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For 
North  Pacific 
Coast  Points: 

Spokane 
Tacoma 


Portland 
Seattle 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SERVICE 

BBTUIEEN 

SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAND 

T.M.Schumacher    D.E.Bubley    d.S.Spbnobb 
Traffic  Manager        G.P.&T.A.       A.O.P.&I.A. 
SRLT  L.KKB  CITY,  UTHH 


We  have  a  few  left  of 
those  $125.00  Organs 
which    we  are  selling  for 

$49.52 

If  you  want  to  get  an 
ORGAN  for  your  home, 
write  us  for  particulars  of 

this  our  latest  special 

REMEMBER  it  is  Brand 
New  and  fully  warranted. 

f  Clayton  Music  Co.  | 

Leading  Music  Dealers. 


109  S.  Main.  St.,       Salt  Lake. 
Jos.  J.  Daynes,    Manager. 
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MA.IL    ORDERS    SOLICITED. 

t  DlflWOODEY  FURNITURE  GO. 


mw  RAILROAD 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  Benton,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Best  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  Provo, 
Frisco,  Cahente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


E.  W.  GILLETT,  6.P.A. 
Lea  Angeles. 


J.  L.  MOORE,  D.P.A. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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toBOYS™  GIRLS 


Any  of  the  illustrated  premiums  and  many  others  given  to  boys  and  girls  I 
for  acting  as  my  representative.  Juet  send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I  will  I 
mail  yon  my  large  premium  list  and  full  particulars  of  my  wonderful  offer. 

iYOUHAVENOGOODSTOSELL. 

I  will  give  you  a  handsome  premium  or  pay  you  in  cash.     This  is  the  best  I 
offer  ever  made  to  boys  and  girls.    Don't  Delay,    Write  at  once. 

Address:  L.  BERNARD,        Box  72      Greenville,  Pa. 
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